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MUSIC AND THE GOVERNMENT 


PAUL J. WEAVER 


real sense in any period of economic depression ; 
that has been the case time and again in the history of 
our civilization. Many of the world’s greatest exam- 
ples of art, many of our very finest pictures and poems 
and pieces of music, have come into being when their 
creators were suffering from personal want ; the creative 
art instinct seems to be weakest in man when he is 
physically comfortable, strongest when he is in actual 
need. But the extensiveness to which the arts can be 
supported is necessarily greatly decreased when society 
has to guard its purse strings; and, although we may 
hope that future generations will find fine new works 
of art coming from the period of financial stress through 
which we have been passing, it is apparent to everyone 
that the artists of our nation, and the teachers of the 
arts, have been suffering greatly during the recent years 
when expenditures by individuals and by communities 
have had to be drastically reduced. 

In the field of music the situation has been a para- 
doxical one. Educators and propagandists have preached 
endlessly the advantages of increased use of music in 
the leisure-time program; and at the same time civic 
and other organized financial support for musical proj- 
ects has been decreased rather than increased. In the 
course of this process, two groups of musicians and 
music teachers have been primarily affected: those who 
are just ready to begin their professional careers and 
who find no openings, and those who have failed to 
make a signal success of their professional work and 
are therefore the first to lose their incomes. A third 
group, numerically much smaller but actually much 
more important, must be noted as the exception which 
proves the rule: those who, highly qualified and highly 
successful in their work, have lost their positions 
through the force of local circumstances and who have 
then been unable to find new positions for which their 
fine qualifications fit them. 

It is well known that the present National Adminis- 
tration, in its efforts to stimulate reémployment in the 
country at large, has had under consideration several 
types of plans for relieving the situation in the various 
arts. But not until recently has the Administration acted. 
The Federal Four Arts Program, under the Works 
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Progress Administration, is a project involving music, 
the drama and the fine arts. Nikolai Sokoloff is na- 
tional director of the Federal Music Project in this 
program, and, with a corps of assistants, directs the 
work from Washington. A regional director has been 
appointed for each of ten divisions of the country; and 
a considerable number of district project directors is 
being appointed to work under the regional directors. 


The first five steps outlined by Dr. Sokoloff are: (1) 
The need for giving physical relief to professional mu- 
sicians registered on relief rolls; (2) the establishing 
and maintaining of professional standards on a high 
level, by reclassification of those musicians and estab- 
lishing the minimum technical requirements; (3) the 
stimulating of community interest in social and recre- 
ational music; (4) the creation of a large, intelligent 
musical public by establishing high standards of taste 
and musical knowledge, thereby creating a demand for 
professional empioyment; and (5) the demonstration 
to the public at large that a constructive educational 
work is being carried out along with direct relief. In 
describing the practical application of the plan Dr. Soko- 
loff has emphasized three points: (a) That local audi- 
tion boards will be established in every city where a 
Federal music project is under way, to make sure that 
those who are assigned to various parts of the work 
are well qualified to do their tasks; (b) that those ac- 
cepted for the music project shall, so far as possible, 
serve in the communities where they live; and (c) that 
the music project shall be so organized as not to inter- 
fere with the work through which other musicians in 
the given community are earning their livings. 

The establishment of such a broad plan of procedure 
involves endless difficulties and complications, many of 
which will immediately occur to any professional mu- 
sician. It is fortunate that the Administration has 
chosen, for the solving of these problems, such eminent 
and such capable directors as Dr. Sokoloff and his as- 
sistants. 

It is impossible to discuss more than one broad as- 
pect of the situation here. The following comments 
grow out of the background for a statement which Dr. 
Sokoloff was reported to have made in a recent speech 
given in New York City, a statement which has had 
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wide publicity, to the effect that, to end overcrowding 
of the musical profession, he would advise all music 
schools to declare a moratorium, closing their doors for 
five years. Dr. Sokoloff was misquoted by the press, 
not having made the remark as just stated. But the 
publicity attached to the remark, and the fact that some 
music schools have seen fit to attack it and to justify 
their programs, inevitably leads one to consider the 
idea. 

The arts always have lived and will continue to live 
largely on a basis of competition, whether under auto- 
cratic, democratic or other forms of government. The 
bulk of the highly-qualified musicians will succeed, do- 
ing successful work which will win public approval and 
support ; the bulk of the mediocre musicians will have 
a mediocre success, with average public support in 
normal times and withdrawal of that support in times 
of economic stress; the bulk of the truly poor musicians 
will never have any real success, even under most favor- 
able conditions. If the music schools were to be closed 
for five years, our present supply of fine, mediocre and 
poor musicians would have to fill the musical needs of 
the nation during that period; and, presumably, those 
in the two lower brackets would be put into positions 
which they are not qualified to fill, and would thereby 
lower artistic standards and, consequently, public taste. 
Meanwhile, the really talented youngsters would for 
five years be deprived of entering that particular pro- 
fession in which their lives might find the greatest 
fulfillment, and in which their service to their com- 
munity might be greatest. 


” 


What we need is not a moratorium, but a reéxam- 
ination of the talents and abilities of our young people, 
and a determination to encourage in professional train- 
ing only those whose chances of real success in the 
profession are the greatest. It is almost Utopian to 
hope that the average school of music—especially in 
times of financial difficulty—will not accept the average- 
talent student who applies for admission and will con- 
fine itself to super-talent students only. Only the richly- 
endowed foundation schools can and are following this 
course. But other schools, by failing to do that very 
thing, are simply going on with the old process of turn- 
ing out mediocre professionals who will do mediocre 
work, and who hence will continue to retard the mu- 
sical development of the nation. 

Simply because he is himself a professional musi- 
cian, it is very difficult for the teacher of music in the 
school to teach from a non-professionalizing stand- 
point; it is very easy for him to expect great technical 
advance from the average student; and it is difficult 
for him to fail to encourage the talented student to go 
on with professional study. The movement toward semi- 
technical high schools of music is exactly along this 
line. When Mayor La Guardia urges that a music high 
school be established in New York City, as he is now 
doing, he exposes the many thousands of high school 
children in that city to two very definite risks: (1) 
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Many who want to study music, but who should not 
become professionals, may be shunted into a profes- 
sionalized training; and (2) a larger number who 
should be receiving, and want to receive, musical in- 
struction in the course of their regular high school work 
may be given inadequate opportunities. 

If the depression has taught musicians nothing else, 
it should have taught them that the greatest, the most 
crying need in music in this country is for the musical 
training of the housewife, the lawyer, the laundress, 
the druggist, the clerk, the plumber—the mass of peo- 
ple for whom music can give life one of its finest en- 
richments. Only when we have a great body of mu- 
sically-discriminating amateurs will America dare call 
herself a musical nation. And that sort of a musical 


America will demand an increased body of the finest 
type of professional musicians for its leadership and 
guidance and enjoyment. 


a 


That the child, in his youth, should continue to be 
given opportunities for the development of his musical 
powers, is self-evident. The years in which he will to 
a large extent form his musical taste, and in which he 
can best get an intelligent knowledge of and intimate 
contact with the art, are those of his high school and 
college period. The primary duty of the high school 
and college in the field of music, to the fulfillment of 
which most of the time and energies of the school 
should be given, is the development of this body of keen 
and musically-intelligent amateurs. 

The dangers of misplaced emphasis in the large-city, 
professionalized music high school have been noted. 
Those dangers are present in almost every high school 
in the country, with practically every teacher who finds 
youngsters whom he considers unusually talented, but 
who all too often prove to be unequal to the rigid de- 
mands made in the professional world of music. 

Even more than in the high schools, the dangers of 
misplaced emphasis have been apparent in the majority 
of our colleges and universities. When these institu- 
tions have had professional schools of music, those 
schools have almost wholly ignored the musical educa- 
tion of the great body of the non-professional students 
—have concentrated on their own professional students 
and let the rest of the college world go hang. Until 
recently it has been only the exceptional institution of 
higher learning which has adopted a broad policy of 
making music a cultural subject, on a par and equally 
important with history and language and economics in 
the general equipment of the average college man or 
woman who is to go out into the world to take his or 
her place among those who will lead their communities. 
That an increasing number of colleges and universi- 
ties are now putting the emphasis on this broad and 
all-important aspect of music teaching is one of the most 
hopeful indications for a more whole-hearted and 

Nore: Bulletins regarding the Federal Music Project as well as the Art, 


Theatre, and Writing Projects may be secured from the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Office, 1500 ‘“‘I’’ Street, Washington, D. C. 
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wholesome and economically-sound musical life in this 
country in the near future. 

Three of the “first five steps” outlined by Dr. Soko- 
loff for the Federal Music Project bear directly on 
the problem under discussion, and clearly prove his 
intent to make immediate relief serve in the ultimate 
solution of the fundamental economic problems of our 
music life. Those problems can largely be solved by 
“reclassification of musicians and establishing minimum 
technical requirements,” by “stimulating community in- 
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terest in social and recreational music,” and by “estab- 
lishing high standards of taste and musical knowledge, 
thereby creating a demand for professional employ- 
ment.” The government agency, with its ample funds, 
can greatly speed the artistic awakening of the ‘nation 
and consequently the solution of our economic prob- 
lems. But the complete gaining of these ends can be 
accomplished only if the music teachers of the nation 
realize that the government can only aid, and they 
themselves are primarily responsible. 
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Concerning the Future of Singing 


D. A. CLIPPINGER 


VER SINCE the beginning of history, and doubtless 
r long before, man has used his voice as a means 
of self-expression. In the first stages it was used to 
make known bodily conditions and bodily needs. This 
continued until his growing instincts created a yearning 
for something better than that to which he was accus- 
tomed. This was the birth of idealism, the growth of 
which has been responsible for the progress of the 
human race thus far. 

When the race had progressed sufficiently to use the 
imagination for recalling past experiences, and the voice 
to express them, it had reached the incipient stage of 
song, and as growth is eternal, it has not yet reached 
the limit. That singing far antedates the invention of 
musical instruments there can be no doubt. That in the 
invention of musical instruments the aim has been to 
approximate the human voice, is also beyond question. 

As far back as there is any record the voice has been 
used as a part of religious service, and has continued 
to the present time. In the temple at Jerusalem in the 
days of Solomon there was a male choir of four thou- 
sand voices. The choir members were all Levites, se- 
lected for their beautiful voices. In those days women 
were allowed no part in affairs outside the home. (How 
times have changed!) This choir of four thousand 
voices was on the temple pay roll. Each member re- 
ceived a few shekels per year and a portion of the king’s 
meat, which no doubt included something to drink. 

The temple service must have been vocally very try- 
ing. The elaborate ritual, which included settings of 
the psalms and prophetic books, required trained voices. 
To this end the temple had a school of voice training, 
and, considering the number of voices, there must have 
been a large number of voice teachers. The teaching 
was all done in class and the lessons were given daily. 

All voice training was pursued in this manner in 
ancient times and for a thousand years after Constan- 
tine. Music was largely under control of the church 
and each church had its choir school where the voice 
training was all done in class. Private lessons and solo 
singing came later. 

We are mistaken if we believe that the teachers who 
trained the voices of the choir singers did not know good 
tone quality and how to get it. That is the one thing 
they did know. Voice teachers had not yet begun to 
theorize about the functions of the Thyro-arytenoideus- 
posticus, but they could give an example of a pure 
singing tone, and they kept at it until the pupil could 
sing it—and when he did they were wise enough to 
be satisfied. 

It is easily understood why, in the early days, all 
vocal teaching was done in class. Before the invention 
of organs and pianos, and with no system of notation 
worth mentioning, all music had to be learned by ear. 
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The teacher sang the phrase and the class repeated it 
until it was memorized. We are told that in those days 
all voice teachers were musicians. But here we are on 
thin ice. Let us get away from it! 

Many voice teachers today think that group voice 
training is something new, a fad, and they condemn it 
forthwith. We are still a bit touchy about our vocal 
methods. But what can be said in favor of class voice 
training today? In this, as in giving private lessons, it 
all depends upon who does the teaching. We know 
many places where class voice teaching is successful 
and the number of classes is increasing daily. 


A 


Some of the most thrilling effects are produced by 
choral bodies composed of amateur singers. Very few 
of these singers have what could be called trained 
voices. The high grade of musical effects they produce 
is due to the musical intelligence of their conductors. 
What might not these conductors do if all of their 
singers had well-trained voices and were good sight- 
readers? In a great symphony orchestra every man is 
a virtuoso and can read at sight practically anything 
written for his instrument. Further, he must provide 
himself with a high-grade instrument. He would not 
be admitted otherwise. But in the average choral soci- 
ety we are compelled to accept those who have un- 
formed voices and unformed tastes. What some 
choral conductors do with these voices in creating 
musical effects is nothing short of genius. 

But in the future this will be different. 


Imagine, if 
you can, choral societies composed of singers with thor- 
oughly-trained voices, refined musical tastes, and able 


to read anything at sight. Put them all on a weekly 
salary as symphony players are, so the conductor can 
have them for rehearsal every day. Such a body of 
singers, under a good conductor, will produce music 
more inspiring than it is possible to make with instru- 
ments of wood and metal. 

Is this impossible? Is it dream stuff? It is no more 
impossible than we used to think were the telephone, 
the radio and the aéroplane. Nothing is impossible. 
It is but a question of time when the word “impossible” 
will be obsolete. When we say a thing is impossible 
it means that we do not yet know how it is to be done. 
Our problem is to “think bigger.” If we wish to do 
big things we must think big things and never forget 
that there are no impossibilities. John Tyndall says 
that ail great discoveries are the result of the scientific 
use of the imagination. That is, the imagination guided 
by judgment. 

We have by no means exhausted the possibilities of 
choral singing. The next and important thing is to 
improve the vocal instruments of the singers. In other 
words, train their voices. There are many beautiful 
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effects that cannot be produced by untrained voices. 
If we undertake to do this by means of private lessons 
we shall fail, because we can never get more than a 
small per cent of potential choral singers to study in 
that way. The work must be done in classes, so that 
all may have the benefit of it. Only those who have 
done this work with choirs and choral societies know 
the vast improvement it makes in the tonal body. This 
class work is by no means to take the place of private 
lessons. Those who are preparing to be public sing- 
ers must have individual instruction and a great deal 
of it. Because there are so many who sing well—so 
many more who will be “good” singers in the coming 
years—only the singer gifted with a fully adequate 
vocal equipment and thorough training can qualify for 
recognition as a “professional” or “artist.” 
a 

The time to begin class voice training is at the high 
school age before wrong use of the voice has become a 
fixed habit. Young singers without guidance are cer- 
tain to form such habits, which, if continued for any 
considerable length of time, become so fixed that later 


on a year or two of work with a teacher may be re- 
quired to get rid of them. 

Such fundamental principles of good tone produc- 
tion as breath control, correct vowel formation, free- 
dom, diction, the principles of interpretation, and the 
beginning of flexibility, can to a marked degree be 
worked out in class, if one knows how to do it. Fifty 
people can be taught correct posture—that is, how to 
carry themselves when singing—as successfully as when 
one pupil is taught at a time. If a good example of 
tone quality is given, fifty people may hear and profit 
from it as well as one. This is true of many other 
things that have to do with voice production and sing- 
ing. This has been proved in so many instances that 
it is no longer debatable. 

If America is to become musical, all her citizens 
must have some part in making music. The first step 
is to teach them how to use their voices in a manner that 
is comfortable to themselves and to those who listen. 
Singing is the most practical way to begin the process 
of becoming musical. Nature furnishes the instrument. 
All that is needed after that is time and intelligence. 








(© HERE is abundant evidence that choral singing 
in school, college and adult circles is to enjoy 
a glorious new life—that we are facing a new era in 
choral singing. Progress during the past decade is 
only the prelude of greater changes to come. We 
are familiar with the various trends and influences 
contributing to this development, but we must not 
lose sight of the fundamental factors which have to 
do with choral singing itself—with the music, the 
singers and the conductors. Some of these essential 
factors are: 

Beautiful Tone. 

Superior Diction. 

Greatly Increased and Refined Reading Power. 

Emotional Element Developed and Made Vital. 

Perfect Attack, Release and Dynamics. 

Artistic Interpretation. 

By giving studious attention to the essential fea- 
tures of good choral singing we can hasten the coming 
of the new era. Following are a few practical sug- 
gestions: 

(1) Beauty of tone comes from right physical 
conditions and right thinking—through posture, 
breathing, flexibility and imagination (mental images 
of beautiful tone). Voice classes in the senior high 
school will play an important part in this glorification 
of group oral reading. 

(2) Superior diction is attained by clarification of 
consonants through phonetics; naturalness of pronun- 
ciation by constant comparison with, and imitation of, 
good singing. 

(3) Sight singing of words and music will im- 











ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF GOOD CHORAL SINGING 
HOLLIS DANN 


tion and balance of tempi, dynamics and color; 


TION, ALL THE TIME, 





of Music of the New Jersey Teachers Association. 


prove radically as soon as teachers acquire the essen- 
tial skill in teaching sight reading. Sight singing, as 
a fruitless, uninteresting grind, is replaced by interest, 
enthusiasm and power as soon as ability to hear tone 
and feel rhythm through the eye is gained. The 
future selected high school chorus will read music as 
a good reader reads a newspaper, thus releasing prac- 
tically all rehearsal time for the perfection and en- 
joyment of artistic singing. 

(4) Sincerity and intensity of feeling come with 
the use of better texts and music and stimulation of 
thought, imagination and healthful emotional reaction. 

(5) Through proper organization, including in- 
dividual tests, every singer in the chorus will be 
(a) “note perfect’; (b) attentive 100 per cent; 
(c) automatically responsive to desired effects— 
crescendo, diminuendo, sforzando, staccato, and all 
variations of volume and tempi. 

(6) Artistic interpretation depends upon the 
musicianship, artistry and emotional capacity of the 
conductor, particularly upon his power to mirror the 
singing through his beat, supplemented by body and 
facial expression. Very much can be accomplished 
through the conductor's beat to secure (a) naturalness 
of pronunciation; (b) stress and absence of stress 
upon words and tones; (c) functioning of the “law 
of compensation” in variations of tempi; (d) propor- 


(e) legato, staccato, etc-—PROVIDED ALWAYS, EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE CHORUS IS GIVING PERFECT ATTEN- 


Eprror's Nore: The foregoing is taken from a bulletin prepared by 
r. Dann in connection with a choral clinic sponsored by the ent 
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The General Music Course in Junior High School 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


HE COURSE called “General Music” is usually re- 
By guinea of all junior high school students through 
at least the seventh and eighth grades—sometimes in 
the ninth grade also. The class meets from two to five 
times a week—most frequently two. If required in the 
ninth grade it often meets only once a week. Usually 
no class preparation is required, so the credit given is 
half of what would result from a class meeting the 
same number of times but with prepared recitations. 


Orientation 

General music is quite frankly an orientation course. 
Here the pupil continues the smging that he has prob- 
ably been doing in thé grade schools, but now he works 
in a music room with a piano, a phonograph, and other 
musical equipment. He has the advantage of studying 
under a teacher who is, in general, a better musician 
than his grade teachers were. He picks up bits of in- 
formation about musical form, composers, instruments, 
and styles. He learns various items of music theory 
and probably increases his ability to read music—especi- 
ally part music. And he hears echoes of bands and 
orchestras and glee clubs; of school organizations that 
go to contests; of elective courses in which one composes 
music. So he gradually comes to realize that music is 
an important item in school life, and that most of the 
pupils in his school elect it in one form or another when 
they have the chance. 

After two or three years of this, a boy may still feel, 
or may come to feel, that music is all right for girls, 
women, and sissies, but that it has no place in the life 
of a red-blooded male. But he is more likely to come 
to realize that making music is good fun and if he 
does not care to sing in the glee club he will probably 
want to play the baritone or the bass drum in the band. 
The boy has not always been a musical enthusiast—at 
least not outwardly; but when he once gets over the 
fear of being called a “sissy” for liking the tonal art, 
he is likely to become an even more loyal and ardent 
devotee of his musical organization than is the girl. 

The general music class is probably a strategic point 
in school music organization, and the wise teacher will 
use all his musical and pedagogical resources to make 
it such a fascinating experience that the pupils will not 
only like it and be glad they are taking it, but will 
reach out toward orchestra, band, glee club and vari- 
ous other electives. 


A Poor Type of Class 


Instead of this, however, in many a general music 
class we find a dull and stodgy teacher scolding fifty 
or sixty bored or indifferent children, urging them to 
“do better”; threatening, cajoling, preaching; but never 
once tempting these potential musical enthusiasts to 
enter the green pastures of musical accomplishment by 
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showing them the divers and sundry allurements that 
enthusiastic and intelligent music study offers. In such 
a class the teacher merely makes a list of songs to be 
sung during the period; or, worse yet, he decides on 
the next song while this one is being sung. And the 
“lesson” consists of going through these songs one 
after another ; the pupils openly watching the clock and 
the teacher himself inwardly longing for the end of the 
period to arrive. There is no pupil participation in mak- 
ing the plan, no student conducting; no attempt at 
including variety of mood in the songs; no elation fol- 
lowing successful accomplishment of a difficult task. 
Instead of causing the art of music to unfold, with 
the development of ever-greater knowledge and skill on 
the part of the pupils, such a course merely takes the 
children “round and round,” and they are not to be 
too seriously blamed for any lack of interest, either in 
this class or in music in general. 


A Better Type of Class 


In the really high-grade class, we find the teacher 
with so many plans, so many activities to suggest, that 
the period is never long enough. Here are stirring 
unison songs and lovely part songs, with constant em- 
phasis upon beauty of tone, impeccable intonation, 
artistic interpretation. Songs of contrasting mood fol- 
low one another, now sad, now gay; this-one so funny 
that we can scarcely sing for wanting to laugh, and 
the next one so full of pathos that we can hardly keep 
the tears back. The teacher is alert and enthusiastic, 
having obviously chosen songs he likes and at which 
he enjoys working. He points out this item of interest 
and that; at one moment asking the pupils to note that 
the song is in F-sharp minor and that this is evidently 
intention and not accident on the composer’s part, since 
the minor mode is highly appropriate to the mood of 
the text ; and the next moment asking them to note how 
similar the style of this choral by Bach is to the one 
studied last week, or how different this Italian folk 
song is from the Russian one sung at the last lesson. 

The metronome mark is made clear, the term presto 
ma non troppo is translated; the imitation of one voice 
by another is observed and the scale passage in some 
inner part is noted and thrilled to. The name of the 
composer is pronounced (not Choppin, but Sho-pan!) 
and perhaps the dates of his birth and death are dictated 
for inclusion in the pupils’ notebooks. And at least once 
a week a phonograph record of some beautiful com- 
position is played—probably several times; with com- 
ments—very brief ones!—by the teacher, and a chance 
for discussion by the pupils. 


Note: 
High School, which will be published in the spring of 1936. The usIC 
Epucators Journat acknowledges the courtesy of é. C. Birchard & Co., owners 
of publication rights. The article is protected for the author and publisher by 
the Journat copyright, and is not to be reprinted. 


This article is a chapter from Mr. Gehrkens’ book, Music in the — 
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A committee of children meets once a week to choose 
songs they want to sing, or that would correlate with 
some topic being studied in another course. Various 
children learn to make the conventional movements em- 
ployed by conductors, and after a period of “trying 
out,” the best one is chosen as pupil conductor and 
once a week he leads a song—perhaps one chosen by 
the committee or by himself. 

The boy who plays the piano well is asked to play a 
piano solo and is encouraged to tell the class something 
about the composition he is about to play. The girl who 
is studying violin or oboe is asked to bring her instru- 
ment to class and explain to others how it works. Even 
the boy who is handy at making things is encouraged 
to fashion a fiddle out of a cigar box and demonstrate 
it to the class. 

What fun all this is! What a good time we have, and 
how sorry we are when the bell rings and we have to 
leave. Dull? Not for a moment. Required? “Yes, thank 
goodness, for if we hadn’t been required to take general 
music we might not have had sense enough to enter 
the class—and think what we’d have missed!” 

Four things are almost wholly responsible for the 
sort of success that this kind of a class invariably 
brings: (1) An inspired and thoroughly prepared 
teacher, (2) a well-equipped music room, (3) plenty 
of variety in class programs, (4) a book—or several 
books—of excellent unison and part songs. 


The Teacher 


In order to achieve success as a teacher of junior 
high school music one must have: (1) Broad and prac- 
tical musicianship, (2) a strong and attractive person- 
ality, and (3) some knowledge of adolescent psvychol- 
ogy. 

The teacher of the junior high school music class 
ought to know a good bit about singing, although it is 
not necessary that he be a solo singer; he should be 
able to go to the piano and play an ordinary accom- 
paniment with facility and taste; he will naturally have 
considerable knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, form, 
history of music, styles of composition, and other similar 
matters; and he must know the literature of music well 
enough and have sufficient taste in matters of selection 
and interpretation so that he will not make the gross 
error of choosing low-grade musical materials, and will 
not go too far astray in the interpretation of well- 
known compositions. 

Equally important is the teacher’s personality. He 
must be kind and friendly, but at the same time firm 
in his insistence that a thing is not finished until it is 
right. He will smile often, for that is the straightest 
path to the heart of anyone—child or adult; but he 
will frown sometimes too, for adolescents are thought- 
less, and thoughtlessness often leads to negligence and 
selfishness; and in music one must be thoughtful and 
sacrificial of one’s own ego for the sake of the ensemble 
effect. Such a teacher will yield to the impulse to en- 
thuse over a composition or a chord, a beautiful poem 
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or an intricate bit of counterpoint; for music is the 
language of emotion and if one does not understand 
and speak this language, in other words, if one is not 
capable of a wide variety of emotional response, he 
cannot be a good instructor of music in any situation, 
and he will utterly fail as the teacher of adolescents, 
with their only recently acquired ability to feel deeply 
and variously. 

Finally, the junior high school teacher must know 
adolescent psychology. The boy of 13, 14, or 15 years 
of age is exuberant or sullen in accordance with the 
mood of the day or the month. The girl is sentimental. 
silly, or moody—according to the caprice of the mo- 
ment. Both hate mightily and love intensely—but usually 
for short periods, and frequently unwisely. Both are 
apt to feel that no one understands them; that parents 
are unkind, unsympathetic, and that home is, on the 
whole, an obnoxious place. They consider the chief de- 
light of parents is to keep their children from doing 
the things they really want to do. Adolescence is a dif- 
ficult period for parents, but it is hard for their chil- 
dren too, and both teacher and parent must have in- 
finite patience if the peace of home life and the allure 
of school are not to be completely disrupted. 

Adolescence should be regarded as a disease which 
must run its course, and that will probably leave the 
child purified and changed in various ways. The boy 
is still a child and yet he is acquiring the feelings of 
a man and he wants to be treated as a man. The par- 
ent and teacher know he is still a child, and yet, if 
an atmosphere of friendliness is to prevail they must 
take the boy somewhat at his’ own evaluation, freeing 
him from at least some of the restrictions of earlier 
childhood, at the same time placing additional responsi- 
bility upon him so that he may not in his enthusiasm 
for some passing fancy wreck his entire life. The girl 
has similar longings and desires, and she too must have 
her whims gratified to a certain extent if peace is to 
prevail in home and school. 

The teacher must use special skill in the case of 
the boy’s singing, especially when his voice begins to 
change. The modern plan of encouraging the boy to 
sing a lower part as his voice develops lower tones 
has helped greatly, for above all else the boy wants 
to be a man—or in any event to be recognized as dif- 
ferent from the girl. So he welcomes the chance to use 
his lower tones on an appropriate part—if possible called 
bass !—even as a little later he will welcome the chance 
to use a razor on his chin, before it is—strictly speaking 
—necessary. : 


Variety of Activity 
The second necessary item in the successful general 
music class is variety. It is the doing of the same thing 
over and over again that becomes monotonous. We 
hate to eat the same kind of food every day, to hear 
people say the same things, to sing the same songs. And 
if the food is poorly cooked, the remarks commonplace, 
and the songs dull, they are all the harder to endure. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY 
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established enterprise in America. Every city of 
any proportion in the country tries to support a con- 
vention bureau. It is considered good business. Each 
visiting delegate brings dollars into the town and the 
whole community benefits by such promotion. Such 
claims are distinctly obvious, but for the convention 
business to prosper as it has the delegates must be 
getting value received for their expenditures. 


| i PROMOTION of conventions has become an 


From the delegate’s standpoint then why have con- 
ventions? Benefits to be derived vary in different or- 
ganizations but a general analysis of these benefits will 
disclose certain tendencies that characterize progressive, 
forward-looking individuals. At these conventions they 
learn the most recent trends in thought and procedures ; 
they enlarge their background upon which abilities to 
make decisions and judgments are based through seeing 
or hearing the outstanding products of associates ; they 
become familiar with the aids that are supplied by 
allied interests for the prosecuting of their profession ; 
they make valuable contacts with other members of 
their profession or business and can discuss their prob- 
lems together; they receive the inspiration and confi- 
dence which come through actually experiencing the 
camaraderie of a group with unified interests ; and, lastly, 
they derive a sum total of benefits which lift them from 
the provincial quagmire of self-sufficiency. 

In the light of this analysis will the convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference in New York 
City next spring supply a situation that will justify 
the expenditure of money, time and energy of its dele- 
gates? Let us analyze the program as it is rounding 
into shape. 

For those interested primarily in vocal procedures 
there will be sessions devoted to the discussion (and 
demonstrations wherever possible) of 

Elementary School Choirs 

Voice Training Classes 

Vocal Music—Junior High School 
Vocal Music—Senior High School 
Small Vocal Ensembles 


Vocal Materials 
National High School Vocal Solo 


Contest. 
For those interested in instrumental procedures there 
will be another diversified array of sessions: 
Instrumental Classes 
Elementary School Instrumental 
Music 
Band and Wind Ensembles 
Orchestra and String Ensembles 
Band Clinics 
Orchestra Clinics 
Piano Class Instruction 
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For other phases of music education there will be 
sessions devoted to 

Music in Village, Consolidated and 
Rural Schools 

Elementary General Music 

Music Appreciation 

Codrdination and Integration of Music 
in School Curriculum 

College and University Music 

Music Education in the Churches 

Music Education Through Radio 

Community Music 

Music Theory in Secondary Schools 

Teacher Training 

Experimental Projects in Music 
Education 

Festivals and Contests 

Catholic School Music 

Music Supervision 

Operettas and Operas in the Schools. 

In addition to these sessions devoted to specific phases 
of the subject there will be the general sessions for 
hearing inspirational addresses dealing with the general 
philosophies and aims of education. All sessions will 
be enhanced by the performance of music of various 
types by the best groups that can be selected. 

The exhibits of materials and tools of the trade will 
supply opportunities for delegates to become familiar 
with the products that are available for their use. The 
breakfast hours, the noon luncheon periods and the 
dinner hours will be filled with meetings of various music 
groups and affiliated organizations, each with a program 
of its own. The evenings will be given over to artistic 
as well as spectacular events and the lobby sings will 
close the activities for each day. A week full of riches 
brought together from all parts of the country. 

Will this twenty-fourth national convention (fifth 
biennial) of the Music Educators National Conference 
be worthy of your attendance? The above brief outline 
of the program should answer the question. Many hours 
of a progressive music teacher’s life are spent in pur- 
suing worth-while educational courses, but there is no 
school in the land that can offer such a practical one 
week’s course embodying so many diversified interests 
with a faculty of their choosing as can be had at a 
National Conference convention for a tuition fee that 
is well nigh negligible. 

The supporters of the convention bureau in New 
York City are grateful that hundreds of delegates are 
coming to their city next spring to attend a music con- 
vention, and on the other hand the thousands of poten- 
tial delegates are grateful for the opportunity that is 
afforded them to make an investment which will as- 
sure large dividends to themselves and through them 
to their communities. 
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York City Schools. 





Dr. Harotp G. CAMPBELL 
General Chairman, Convention Committee 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


GENERAL CIRCULAR NO. 10, 1935-36 
November 15, 1935 
To all Superintendents, Directors, and Principals: 


HE biennial convention of the Music Educators 

National Conference will be held for the first 
time in New York City, during the week of March 
29, 1936. The committee confidently expects an 
attendance of about 8,000 delegates including direc- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers of music in the public 
schools of almost every state in the union. The 
Metropolitan Opera House has been engaged for 
the meetings of the convention and the program 
now in preparation will include general and sec- 
tional conferences, addresses by outstanding authori- 
ties, concerts and other musical demonstrations that 
will be of great value to all those interested in any 
phase of music education. 


Two special programs will be prepared for a 
demonstration of the work in the field of music 
that is being carried on in the public schools of the 
City of New York. The high schools and elemen- 
tary schools will arrange one program for “New 
York Night”, Monday, March 30, and the junior 
high schools will arrange another program for some 
suitable day during the week of the convention. 


On both occasions our children will render a gala 
concert of music through massed choruses, bands 
and orchestras of our students representing the many 
phases of music education in our schools. 


The entire project has attracted the attention of 
leading citizens of our City who have shown such a 
deep interest in the convention that they have or- 
ganized a committee of patrons and I am very 
pleased to announce that Dr. Walter Damrosch has 
graciously accepted our invitation to bé the chair- 
man of that committee. 

I have been asked by Mr. Herman Smith, Director 
of Music of the Milwaukee public schools, and 
President of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. to accept the chairmanship of the General 
Committee of Business and School Officials, and to 


New York Schools Mobilize for the 





Conference 


Under date of November 15, 1935, Superintendent Campbell issued an 
official statement regarding the 1936 Biennial Meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference, addressed to all superintendents, directors, and prin- 
cipals in the New York School System. As “General Circular No. 10” 
from the Office of the Superintendent this notice primarily concerns executive 
and administrative officers, teaching staff, pupils, and patrons of the New 
However, as an announcement of the policy and plans 
of the New York City Schools in connection with the Biennial Convention, 
Dr. Campbell’s statement is of interest to Conference members and Journal 


readers everywhere. 


extend an invitation to all superintendents, directors, 
principals and teachers of the New York City 
schools to become members of the National Con- 
ference. I have accepted the chairmanship and have 
assured the officers of the Music Educators National 
Conference that the supervisory and teaching staff, 
as well as the children, in our schools, will do every- 
thing in their power to make the music conference 
and convention worthy of our metropolitan City. 


Suitable arrangements will be made wherever pos- 
sible to permit all those interested in any phase of 
music education to attend the general and sectional 
meetings. These arrangements will be made through 
a committee consisting of Associate Superintendents 
Bayne, Roberts, and Sheehan, who will be aided by 
assistant superintendents, principals and teachers. 
Further information as to program and other details 
of organization will be announced from time to time 
through Mr. George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, 
who will have charge of program and organization 
and Mr. William C. Bridgman, who has been as- 
signed as Executive Secretary to the general com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements. Both Mr. Gartlan 
and Mr. Bridgman may be reached at 131 Livings- 
ton Street, Brooklyn,—telephone Triangle 5-5890, 
extension 23. 


The Music Educators National Conference, since 
its first convention in 1907, has consistently repre- 
sented the best and most progressive thought in the 
special development of public school music, music 
appreciation and cultural influence, in both public 
and private education. I am inviting the superin- 
tendents of schools of those cities in which the 
conference has convened in prior years and I shall 
also invite the superintendents of schools of all the 
leading cities throughout the country to attend the 
convention. We seek their cooperation, as the 
leaders of public education in their respective com- 
munities because I firmly believe that music educa- 
tion is one of the most valuable contributions to 
social and cultural expansion in the educational de- 
velopment of the youth of our nation. 


Haroitp G. CampseLt, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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on. Froretto H. LaGuarpra, mayor of New York City, 

has accepted the honorary chairmanship of the Convention 
Committee. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of New 
York City schools, is general chairman (read his “General Cir- 
cular No. 10”—an official communication to superintendents, 
directors, and principals of the New York school system, re- 
printed on an adjoining page). Dr. Walter Damrosch is 
chairman of the Patrons Committee. 

A 


Maprison Souare GARDEN has been engaged for “New York 
Night”—a great festival program to be presented to the Con- 
ference by the public schools of New York City, George H. 


Gartlan, director of music. 
ae 


THROUGH THE CouRTESY of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and Dr. Walter Damrosch, Conference members will have 
an opportunity to see as well as hear a “Damrosch Concert” 
Hon. Fionerto H. LaGuaapia which, in effect, will be an extension of the Music Appreciation Grorce H. Gartian 
Honorary Chairman of General i " miaee . ° Vice-Chairman of 
Convention Committee Hour broadcasts. The scheduled music appreciation series will Canmentien Commies 
close on March 27, and the extra concert is being arranged as 
part of the official program of Conference week. 
i 


Tue New Jersey All-State Chorus and All-State Orchestra 
have been invited to appear on one of the general session pro- 


grams. 
A 
E1cHtT HOTELS in the Pennsylvania Station and Metropolitan 
Opera House area are codperating with the Conference and the 
Convention Committee, by providing special facilities and aid in 
various ways. Conference members are requested to give first 
consideration to these hotels when making room reservations for 
the Convention. The eight “official hotels” are not only within 
the area in which the principal Conference activities will be lo- 
cated but are also convenient to the Times Square district and 
to railroad stations and local transportation facilities. The range 
of room rates and meal prices afforded by the official hotels 
will make it possible to secure good accommodations and service 
to suit any purse. 
Because of the unusual codperation made available to the Con- 
Weasees C. Been ference by these hotels, through the New York Convention and a om 
Directing Chairman Planning Visitors Bureau, the Convention Committee and the Conference Chairman Patrons Committee 
and Budget Committee officers have given assurance that Conference members at large 
will do their share to reciprocate. The first essential is to 
make early reservation, using the “Official Reservation Form” 
which is printed in this magazine (see page 71). As far as 
possible the Housing Bureau will assign all members and friends 
of the Conference to the hotels requested. First, second and third 
choices should be indicated—and to make sure that accommoda- 
tions are available in the hotel selected reservation order should 


be mailed at once. 
A 


THE OFFICIAL HOTELS are: Astor, Governor Clinton, Imperial, 
Lincoln, Martinique, McAlpin, New Yorker, and Pennsylvania. 
See page 71 for “Official Hotel Reservation Form.” 

CONFERENCE REGISTRATION will be at Hotel Pennsylvania. 

a 


THROUGH THE cooperation of the Juilliard forces Conference 
members will have an opportunity to hear the Ninth Symphony 
given by the Juilliard Orchestra and the Oratorio Chorus con- 


ducted by Albert Stoessel. 
& 


CONFERENCE MEMBERS who arrive in New York on Sunday 
J. Tatian Roacu 


pam : 1+ will have opportunity to attend vesper services in St. Thomas 
ciate Directing airman AP Secretary Planning and 
Planning and Budget Committee Church and St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Budget Committee 


) » oe . 
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Tue Exuirsitors will have an exceptionally attractive presen- 
tation. Refer to the Exhibitors’ columns in the Journat for 
details. 

i. 


THE OUTLINES of the section meeting programs, prepared by 
the committees on music education, present an imposing array 
of valuable features. Every important phase of music education 
will be covered in this comprehensive schedule of lectures, dis- 
cussions and demonstrations, which will be provided through the 
codperation of authorities and specialists drawn from all depart- 
ments of education and related fields. 


A 


THE Assocratep GLEE CLuss of America have arranged a 
festival concert to be given in Madison Square Garden during 


Conference week. ? 
A 


THE List of section meetings and other special events may be 
found in President Smith’s page in this JournaL. The chairmen 
and committees who have charge of these meetings are included 
in the 1935 Yearbook, with a supplementary list in the October, 
1935, JouRNAL. The committees invite correspondence from any 
interested members who wish information or who would like to 
give suggestions. 

ee 


EVERYONE will want to see the demonstration of the latest 
scientific marvel in the way of reproduction of sound and color. 


A 


Hunpreps of Conference members and friends in the New 
York area have enlisted in the Convention Committee Organiza- 
tion. The list on this page includes only the names of the com- 
mittee heads of the membership and promotion division for the 
New York City Public Schools. 

This group, with added members as well as divisions from the 
schools of suburban and adjacent cities, and representatives of 
colleges, universities, conservatories, private schools, Catholic 
schools, private teachers, clubs, professional musicians, etc., in 
and near New York, are now in the midst of a great drive for 
enrollment of associate and active members. The campaign is 
being carried on under the supervision of Directing Chairman 
William C. Bridgman, whose headquarters are at the Board of 
Education, 131 Livingston Street, Brooklyn. Complete list of 
1936 Convention committees will be published in the next 
JOURNAL. 





BAND AND ORCHESTRA CLINICS will be important features of the 
week. The National School Band and Orchestra Associations 
are codperating with the chairmen of the educational cormmit- 
tees and President Smith in arranging for these features. 


ao 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL organizations of all types, represent- 
ing outstanding developments in school and college music, will 
contribute to the week’s program. In addition to the groups from 
New York and the East there will be a goodly representation 
irom other sections, including some organizations which it is said 
are to travel a very, very long distance. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS regarding additional special fea- 
tures of Conference week will be released in the near future. 


A 


“THERE ARE FIVE REASONS,” says Adolph Otterstein (Califor- 
nia) “why I go to Conferences” : 


(1) To hear leading music educators and administrators dis- 
cuss trends in the field of music education. To hear discussions. 
of school finance, music objectives, and administrative problems 
connected with the music curriculum. 


(2) To be inspired by the demonstrations. Music educators 
are interested in teaching music. The better the music, the greater 
will be the musical experience of every child. The teacher will 
be better able to inspire his own students if he himself is inspired. 


(3) To examine new materials. The exhibitors at every con- 
ference have all new material available for the conference mem- 
bers, and every exhibit is presided over by experienced men 
interested in the field of music education. 

(4) To meet one’s friends. Just to meet people who have 
common interests, to discuss prolems, and to make new friends 
and visit with the old ones, is probably one of the greatest rea- 
sons for attending the conference. 

(5) For recreation. A good time will be had by all. To get . 
away from one’s home town and one’s worries and work is 
usually valuable to the teacher, so why not go to the conference 
and enjoy myself? 


These reasons are valid for any Conference, anywhere. There 
is one more for going to New York in 1936: 


(6) Because New York is New York. 








New York Public Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
Cornelius Valentine, General Chairman 


Bronx: Harry Raskin (Evander Childs High School), Chair- 
man; Albert Becker, James Monroe High School; Harry Jenni- 
son, DeWitt Clinton High School; May C. Kelly, Evander Childs 
High School; E. Hedwig Schein, Walton High School; Edwin 
Cc. Tracy, Morris High School; Emory F. White, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School. 


Brooklyn: Louis West (Thomas Jefferson High School), 
Chairman; Anne Charney, Bushwick High School; Helen Dech- 
man, Girls High School; Philip Ehrlich, New Utrecht High 
School; S. Lewis Elmer, James Madison High School; Mary 
Ennis, Eastern District High School; George Flint, Boys High 
School; Zelinda Fornoni, Abraham Lincoln High School; Marke 
Merkert, Girls Commercial High School; Antonio Miranda, 
Samuel Tilden High School; Eugene C. Morris, Bay Ridge High 
School; Umberto Pisani, Erasmus Hall High School; Jacques 
Wolfe, Franklin Lane High School; Charles Yerbury, Manual 
Training High School; Edward Zeiner, Alexander Hamilton 
High School. 


Manhattan: Elizabeth Burr (Julia Richman High School). 
Chairman; Gertrude Berliner, Seward Park High School; George 
Bloom, High School of Commerce; Anne M. Bowen, Textile 
High School; Carl Danielson, Stuyvesant High School; Mabel 
Hackett, Julia Richman High School; Mrs. Catherine Knight, 
George Washington High School; Marie MacConnell, Wadleigh 
High School; Lawrence Mooney, Washington Irving High 
School; Charles Pickells, Haaren High School; Mrs. Bessie 
Redmond, Benjamin Franklin High School. 


Richmend: Alice Erskine (Port Richmond High School), 
Chairman; George Dare, Curtis High School; Mary A. Vroom, 
Port Richmond High School; Mrs. Laila R. Wilson, Tottenville 
High School. 


Membership Committee 


Queens: Daniel Wood (Richmond Hill High School), Chair- 
man; Mary Barry, Flushing High School; Jeanette Berner, John 
Adams High School; Mrs. Dora Bernstein, Bryant High School; 
Mary Brown, Grover Cleveland High School; Bernard Cremin, 
Far Rockaway High School; Anna Hughes, Jamaica High 
School; Cornelius Valentine, Newtown High School. 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
Mrs. Louise Koehler, General Chairman 


Bronx: Bertha K. Pelterson, Chairman; Marie Caglieris, 
Marion E. Callan, Alice Coakley, Julia H. Monahan, Elizabeth 
K. Munsie, Katharine M. Prior, Josephine Pugliese, Stella Simp- 
son, Augusta Will. 


Brooklyn: Wilhelmina M. Meyer, Chairman; Mrs. Bessie D. 
Byers, Georgia Childs, William E. Clark, Helene Corrigan, 
Elizabeth Dorchester, Mrs. Julia M. Evans, Mrs. Sarah B. Gold- 
ing, Helene E. Liston, Kathryn A. Martin, Gertrude McDonald, 
M. Nellie Mullin, Mrs. Norma G. Palatnik, Kate Pincus, Flor- 
ence A. Piretti, Mrs. Frances R. Pollock, Mrs. Helen Rogers, 
Mrs. Anna W. Soloway, Mrs. Henriette K. Tonne, Leonora G. 
Toomey, Max Weinstein. 


Manhattan: Mary E. O’Brien, Chairman; Ethel V. Cooledge, 
Mrs. Pauline Covner, Mrs. Virginia deNeergaard, Mrs. Mary 
Ellsworth, Mrs. Katharine Kennedy, Mrs. Louise Koehler, Marie 


F. Lambert, Hector D. MacCarthy, H. Clara Martinez, Mrs. 
Caroline H. Polley, Mrs. Hazel R. Slingsby, Georgia R. 
Wandling. 

Queens: Miriam Gorman, Chairman; Mrs. Dorothea H. 


Derwik, Mrs. Gertrude H. Douglas, Gladys E. Lane, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Mandel, Helen A. Mulvihill, Mrs. Bertha O’Donoghue, Emily 
B. Walker, Mrs. Kathleen F. Weiss. 


Richmond: Lillian R. Littlefield, Chairman; 
Phillips, Enid Tillotson. 


Margaret I. 
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Psychological Research Bearing on Music Education 
JAMES L. MURSELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 








HE following is an account of the psychological re- 
cans bearing on music education which has 
appeared during 1934 and the first half of 1935. The 
criteria on which items have been selected are (a) their 
character as research material rather than as expres- 
sions of opinion or reports of educational projects, (b) 
their general importance, (c) their significance for music 
education, (d) their probable interest to students and 
others engaged in preparing reports or carrying on their 
own research. 


An alphabetical arrangement by author seemed both 
more feasible and more likely to be practical than any 
attempt at topical organization. The aim of each ab- 
stract is to convey the nature of the problem reported 
and the general method of attack set up and to give 
some sampling of the conclusions reached. It is in- 
tended to serve as a guide to reading rather than a com- 


plete account. The writer has not hesitated to introduce 


evaluative comments of his own where these seemed 
appropriate and could be made reasonably objective. 
While an effort has been put forth to make the account 
as complete as possible, and a wide range of sources in 


English, French and German has been canvassed for 
material, it is quite possible that some important items 
have been overlooked. 


“A Preliminary Study of the Touch 
Journal of Applied Psy- 


Brown, Roserta W. 
Method of Learning Piano Music.” 
chology, 1934, vol. 18, pp. 516-527. The third of a series of 
studies on “Efficiency in Piano Learning.” Is the learning of 
the beginning piano pupil facilitated or hindered by setting up 
a screen which makes it impossible for him to see his hands? Up 
and down eye movement between score and keyboard is elim- 
inated. Results indicate that the “touch method” is slightly 
more difficult. A number of interesting questions for further 
research formulated. 


CANFIELD, S. T. “Research Applied to Creative Music’ and 
to Power with Rhythm and Rhythmic Notation.” Music Edu- 
cators National Conference Yearbook, 1934, pp. 238-242. An 
experimental group who engaged in composing and notating 
music for part of the class time for a period of 19 weeks with 
3 class meetings a week excelled the control group on a variety 
of criteria at the end of that time. The basis on which the 
groups were equated seems inadequate. 


ExpaAnt, A. G. AND Bortnc, E. G. “The Pitch of Tonal 
Masses.” American Journal of Psychology, 1934, vol. 46, pp. 
452-455. Investigates the apparent pitch of masses of two to 
eight tones separated by non-musical intervals and sounding 
simultaneously. Such masses have a pitch value usually located 
at approximately their midpoint, thus appearing differently from 
clangs whose pitch is the fundamental and chords whose pitch 
is usually their upper tone. An important contribution to our 
understanding of the psychology of pitch and of tonal com- 
binations. 


FARNSWoRTH, Paut R. “Are Music Capacity Tests More 
Important than Intelligence Tests in the Prediction of the Sev- 
eral Types of Music Grades?” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1935, vol. 19, pp. 347-350. Finds intelligence test scores more 
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predictive of grades in history of music, and Music Tests (Sea- 
shore Pitch and Tonal Memory Tests) more predictive of grades 
in theory of music among college students specializing in music. 
All predictive values low. 


FARNSWORTH,@PAUL R. “Studies in the Psychology of Tone 
and Music.” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1934, vol. 15, No. 
1, p. 94. Contains a number of research studies dealing with 
musical talent and left-handedness, the player-piano as an aid 
in teaching, and the Lipps-Meyer Law, amongst others. Carries 
further his studies of the Seashore Tests. The most valuable 
and complete evaluative report yet published on the Kwalwasser- 
Dykema Test. 


FARNSWoRTH, Paut R.; Brock, Harotp A.; WATERMAN, 
Warp C. “Absolute Tempo.” Journal of General Psychology, 
1934, vol. 10, pp. 230-233. Is there a feeling for “absolute 
tempo” i. e., a modal preference for tempo in various types of 
music? Subjects were required to set tempi on duo-art piano 
renderings of waltz and fox-trot music, and also to tap out 
preferred tempi. Seems to indicate the existence of a control- 
ling “absolute tempo” not far from 120 mm. Conclusion in 
line with present writer’s contention elsewhere. 


Hevner, Kate. “The Affective Character of the Major and 
Minor Modes in Music.” American Journal of Psychology, 
1935, vol. 47, pp. 103-118. As against Heinlein shows that the 
minor mode possesses its conventional character of sadness. 
Criticizes Heinlein’s research technique, and introduces a signifi- 
cant improvement. 


Hevner, Kate. “Expression in Music: a Discussion of Ex- 
perimental Studies and Theories.” Psychological Review, 1935, 
vol. 47, pp. 186-204. Critically reviews the work done on moods 
in music. Finds the research techniques radically defective and 
indicates modes for improvement. Contends that music involves 
quite definite mood elements which impose themselves on listeners, 
contrary to the idea often maintained that the mood concomitants 
of music are highly unstable. This and the foregoing paper by 
the author of the new Music Appreciation Test merits the care- 
ful attention of all interested in the investigation of apprecia- 
tion in the arts. 


Huspanp, RicHarp M. “The Effects of Musical Rhythms 
and Pure Rhythms on Bodily Sway.” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 1934, vol. 11, pp. 328-336. Do rhythmic patterns em- 
bodied in music or “pure” rhythmic patterns conveyed by a 
buzzer have the more marked influence on the unconscious sway 
of the body as the subject stands erect with eyes closed? Ampli- 
tude of sway increased about three times as much by musical as 
by pure rhythms. Would seem to indicate the superior effect of 
musical rhythm, but the procedure open to criticism because the 
same rhythmic patterns were not used in the two cases. 


Jersitp A. T. AND Brenstock, Sytvia. “A study of the 
Development of Children’s Ability to Sing.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1934, vol. 25, pp. 481-503. Shows that chil- 
dren respond rapidly and markedly to training in singing and 
that gains are retained over a period of at least two years. A 
very valuable study which should be known to everyone con- 
cerned with teaching young children to sing. 


Josert, Leon. “Addenda to the Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life: the Cases of Two Students of Music.” Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1934, vol. 21, pp. 154-167. Psychoanalytic account of 
a rhythm difficulty and a difficulty in musical memory mani- 
fested by two music students. Interesting as suggestive of the 
possible non-musical origin of such difficulties. 


Larson, WiLLt1AM S. “Influence of the Study of Musical 
Talent on Trends in Music Education.” Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Yearbook, 1934, p. 227. A statement of im- 
portance to all who wish to evaluate the influence of the testing 
movement in music education. 
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Larson, R. C. “Brief Report of a Prediction and Guidance 
Program in School Music.” Music Educators National Con- 
ference Yearbook, 1934, p. 223. Pupils above 4th grade classified 
on tests results and teachers’ estimates in four groups—“En- 


courage strongly: Encourage: Encourage conditionally: Dis- 
courage.” “Poor talents are not allowed to enter free 
instrumental classes.” 

McEtwee, Epna Wituis. “Recognition of Melodies and 


Tonal Memory.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1934, vol. 18, 
pp. 489-490. An account of work in testing melodic recognition, 
results of which correlated .62 + .03 with Seashore Tonal Memory 
Test. From the statement it is not entirely clear how the work 
was conducted. 


Matt, G. D. “Wirkungen der Musik auf Verschiedene Per- 
sOnlichkeitstypen.” Bericht iiber XIV Kongress fiir experimen- 
telle Psychologie, 1934, pp. 310-314. Different effects of music 
upon tapping rate and pulse with two different personality types, 
the calm and the very sensitive. Suggests that the psychogal- 
vanic reflex may be a significant index of musical emotionality. 


OrtTMAN, Otto. “Problems in the Elements of Ear-Dictation.” 
Research Studies in Music, No. 2. Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, 1934, p. 95. Errors and difficulties involved in dicta- 
tion of rhythms, intervals, and melodies played by the teacher. 
Locates characteristic sources of difficulty in each case. Re- 
gards most problems in ear-dictation as visual rather than audi- 
tory, pupils hearing the stimulus adequately but being unable to 
transfer it to the notation. Another valuable contribution from 
the research department of the Peabody Conservatory. Should 
be known to all teachers of dictation and theory. 


Puares, M. L. “Analysis of Musical Appreciation by Means 
of the Psychogalvanic Reflex Technique.” Journal of E-xperi- 
mental Psychology, 1934, vol. 17, pp. 119-140. Application of the 
“lie detector” technique to music appreciation. The reflex found 
to be correlated with the amount of definite affective experience 
reported by the subjects, but not to show any significant dif- 
ferentiation with different types of music. Its use regarded as 
of little value. Cf. Mall above. 


Rosertson, Enrp. “The Emotional Element in Listening to 
Music.” Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 
1934, vol. 12, pp. 199-212. A somewhat theoretical discussion of 
whether and how music can arouse or express emotion. Re- 
gards attention to musical structure as superior to emotional and 
associative responses. 


STANTON, Hazet M. “Testing the Cumulative Key for Prog- 
nosis of Musical Achievement”. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1934, vol. 25, pp. 45-53. A further report on the test- 
ing program at the Eastman Conservatory. Pupils rated on 


the Iowa Comprehension Test and the Seashore Tests into five 
groups “discouraged, doubtful, possible, probable, safe”. School 
grades at the conservatory and musical achievements shown to 
be increasingly superior for each group. A total of over 1000 
individuals involved. Suggests a positive correlation between the 
intelligence test and the music test which is interesting because 
of its variance from former findings. These cumulative studies 
would have been much more valuable if a statistical technique 
had been employed which made it possible to evaluate the pre- 
dictive efficiency of the various tests and gave a clearer pic- 
ture both of the limitations and advantages of the testing 
program. 


Vernon, P. E. “Auditory Perception I. The Gestalt Ap- 
proach”. “Auditory Perception II. The Evolutionary Ap- 
proach”. British Journal of Psychology, 1934-5, vol. 25, pp. 
123-139, 265-283. Offers a combination of the Gestalt and motor 
theories of auditory perception which is regarded as confirmed 
by music psychology and yielding the best explanation of 
musical phenomena. The perception of organized figure on 
ground the characteristic of auditory perception. Musical ef- 
fects cannot be codrdinated with the sound wave and its prop- 
erties. A study of fundamental importance for the psychology 
of music. 


Vernon, P. E. “Tests in Aesthetics”. Yearbook of Education 
for 1935 (London, England) pp. 528-536. A summary account 
of existing music tests for English readers. Fairly but not 
entirely complete. Omits the new Hevner appreciation test. 


Wepeit, C. H. “The Nature of the Absolute Judgment of 
Pitch”. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1934, vol. 17, pp. 
485-503. An attempt not merely to discover whether and to what 
extent absolute pitch ability is improved by training (which has 
been investigated many times already) but to ascertain the basis 
of absolute pitch judgments. Finds it in an orientation to a 
functioning tonal system as a whole, which the learner builds up. 
Absolute pitch ability developed for one set of tones is retained 
when the pitch of the total system is shifted. 


Wise, M. E. “Planning a Scientific Program of Music for 
a Junior High School.” Music Educators National Conference 
Yearbook, 1934, pp. 233-239. Use of the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Test of Musical Talent, the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment and the Otis Test of Intelligence as a basis for 
a program of music education. Finds a closer relationship be- 
tween talent (K-D) and accomplishment than between intelli- 
gence (Otis) and accomplishment. Recommends homogeneous 
grouping for music on the basis of talent classifications. Like 
too many studies in music testing it ignores the reliability of the 
instruments and is thus open to most serious criticism. The ob- 
tained correlations seem quite low. 





MISSOURI STATE BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS CLINICS IN SESSION, SPRINGFIELD, NOVEMBER 1935 
(See report on page 58.) 
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Fifth A\nnual National School Band Clinic 


Auspices National School Band Association 
Urbana, Illinois, Thursday —Friday, January 9-10, 1936 


|B ANDMASTERS and all persons interested in the development 
of instrumental music in the schools are invited to, at- 
tend the National School Band Clinic and National Bandmas- 
ters Conference at Urbana, Illinois, January 9 and 10, 1936, in 
connection with the annual meeting of the National School Band 
Association. As in previous years all sessions will be held on 
the campus of the University of Illinois, and the full facilities of 
the University music department, under the supervision of Austin 
A. Harding, assisted by Mark 
Hindsley, have been placed at 
the disposal of the clinic. 

The National Clinic this year 
will present an unusually full 
and rich program. It will differ 
from preceding clinics in that it 
will have several events running 
simultaneously. The program 
will start off with a major event 
—a marching clinic at ten 
o'clock Thursday morning. This 
clinic will be conducted by Mark 
Hindsley, who has made such 
an enviable reputation as drill- 
master and assistant conductor of 
the University of Illinois bands. 
He will use for this work mem- 
bers of the clinic band and will 
demonstrate his methods of ef- 
fecting a marching band from an unorganized group. 

Another new feature will be that of using two student clinic 
bands of equal grade, each playing one-half of the contest music 
for each class. This makes possible one of the most important 
innovations—that of playing every number on the contest list, 
and at a specified time. Every visiting band conductor will 
then be able to hear the numbers in which he is most interested, 
and to know that the selections he wants to hear will be played 


Herseat L. Crarxe 
Guest Conductor, 1936 National 
School Band Clinic 


one or more times. 

The clinic bands are being organized by G. W. Patrick, assisted 
by Forrest McAllister. Associate conductors: John H. Bara- 
bash, L. Bruce Jones, A. R. McAllister, Carleton Stewart, Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, and Ralph E. Rush. 

Herbert L. Clarke, conductor of the Long Beach Municipal 
Band, renowned cornet soloist and musical authority of inter- 
national prominence, will be guest conductor. Mr. Clarke, who 
is known to and beloved by everyone in our field, has long been 


interested in the school band movement in education and in the 
work of the Association. He will conduct round table discus- 
sions in addition to the other contributions he will make to the 
program. 


A headline attraction will be the concert by the University of 
Illinois Band, which Mr. Harding has agreed to give Friday 
evening, January 10. It is more or less unprecedented for the 
band to appear in such an important concert so early in the 
season, and it goes without saying that this program in itself 
will repay all who hear it for the trip to Urbana. The Uni- 
versity Concert Band will also read all of the required numbers, 
making these two features their major contribution to the pro- 
gram and leaving the balance of the clinical work to the student 
clinic bands. 


Harold Bachman, who has furnished a professional wood- 
wind quintet for several clinics, has been prevailed upon this 
year to furnish a brass sextet. He has been fortunate in secur- 
ing as the nucleus for this the famous Fanfare Four, managed 
by George Gault, which will be augmented by a baritone and 
tuba to complete the sextet. 

Time will be provided during the clinic for a fitting ceremony 
in connection with the dedication of the John Philip Sousa 
memorial which is being presented to the Sousa Library at the 
University of Illinois by the National School Band Association. 
This memorial is in the form of a handsome tablet, designed 
under the direction of a special committee of which William D. 
Revelli is chairman. 

Mr. Harding has again agreed to give us a demonstration of 
a fine collection of unusual instruments and to furnish an en- 
semble composed of same. Several teaching demonstrations 
will be included in the general program. The instrumental 
clinic, which was so well received last year, will be repeated. 
Round table discussions, with questions mailed in in advance, 
will be added to the program. More time will be allotted to 
business meetings and discussions of problems of importance 
in the conduct of the Association. 

Although a larger attendance is anticipated at this clinic than 
in previous years, the program has been so planned that there 
need be no congestion due to overcrowding of facilities. In 
addition to the band room the auditorium has been secured for 
the larger events. Schedules of programs which are to run 
simultaneously will be so arranged that you will not need to 
miss any feature which is of particular interest to you—in fact, 
you will find that you can have the benefit of more important 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS BAND, AUSTIN A. HARDING, Director 
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A Session of the National School Band Clinic—1935 
At right: Executive Committee of 
National School Band Association.? 


clinic features than ever before, and still 
have some spare time to be sociable. 

It is advisable that hotel reservations 
be made at once. Principal hotels are 
the Inman in Champaign; the Urbana- 
Lincoln in Urbana. Other good hotels: 
the Beardsley and the Hamilton in Cham- 
paign; the McClurg in Urbana. 

Registration fee, covering all privileges 
of the clinic: $3.00 for paid-up members’ 
of the Association; for non-members, 
$5.00. Students, $1.00. 

For additional information regarding 
the clinic program address the president, 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 
Illinois; or the Association headquarters, 
Music Educators National Conference, 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


A. R. McAtuister, President N.S.B.A. 


1 Membership in the National School Band 
Association is open to bandmasters and all 
persons interested in the development of instru- 
mental music in the schools. Membership fees: 
Organization membership—$5.00 (covers band 
membership and includes active membership for 
conductor). Active membership—$1.00 (band 
leader, instrumental supervisor, or teacher of 
band instruments). Associate membership— 
$2.00 (for any person interested but not quali- 
fied for active membership). Sustaining mem- 
bership—$10.00 (for commercial firms, institu- 
tions, or organizations desiring to support the 
activities of the Association). 

2 Personnel of N.S.B.A. Executive Committee 
as shown in picture—Seated, left to right: Carle- 
ton L. Stewart (2nd Vice President), A. A. 
Harding (ex officio, as Chairman of the Band 
Section, M. E. N. C. Committee on Festivals 
and Contests), A. R. McAllister (President), 
Joseph E. Maddy (ex officio, as Chairman of 


the Activities Council of the M. E. N. C. 
Committee on Festivals and Contests), Wil- 
liam D. Revelli (1st Vice President). Stand- 


ing, left to right: James C. Harper (Director), 
Samuel T. Burns (Director), Ralph E. Rush 
(Director), C. V. Buttelman (Secy.-Treas.), 
G. W. Patrick (Director), W. H. Terry (Di- 
rector), John H. Barabash (Director). 
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10:00 


11:00 


1936 National School Band Clinic Program 


Friday, January 10—Morning 


Thursday, January 9—Morning 


9:00 Registration of Bandmasters, 
Associate Members, Students, 
ete. (Band Office). 
Red Band Rehearsal 
Room). 

Blue Band Rehearsal 
rium). 

Marching Clinic, Mark H. 
Hindsley, Director (Armory). 
Business Meeting (Band Room). 


9:00 (Band 


9:00 (Audito- 


Thursday, January 9—Afternoon 
1:00 Bed Band: Playing Class A 
Nos. 5-7 - 10-12-13-14-16-18-20 
(Auditorium). 

Blue Band: Playing Class B 
Nos. 22 - 24 - 26 - 28-30-32-34-36 
(Band Room). 


3:00 Herbert L. Clarke (Band 
Room). 
3:30 Round Table Discussion led by 


Red Band Directors (Room 
14). 

Round Table Discussion led by 
Blue Band Directors (Room 
15). 

University of Illinois Concert 
Band: Playing Required Nos. 
1-2-3-4-7-9-21; Permanent List 
Nos. :4-6-8-11A (Band Room). 


Thursday, January 9—Evening 


:00 Dinner (Neuman Hall). 

7:30 University of Illinois Concert, 
New and Foreign Selections 
(Band Room). 

Blue Band: Class C Nos. 38-40- 
42-44-46-48-50 -52-53 (Audito- 
rium). 

Demonstration of Unusual In- 


3:30 


—r) 


struments, Austin A. Harding 
(Band Room). 
9:45 Informal Discussion, Smoker 


(Neuman Hall). 


9:00 Blue Band: 


9 


10: 


10: 


— 


~ 


is) 


10: 


i1¢ 


wo oo 


700 


00 


or 


Class A Nos. 6-8- 
11-13-15-17-19 (Auditorium). 
Red Band: Class C Nos. 39-41- 
43-45-47-49-51-54 (Band Room). 
Address of Welcome, F. B. 
Stiven, Head of Department of 
Music, University of Illinois 
(Recital Hall). 

Blue Band: Class A Nos. 6-8- 
11-13-15-17-19 (Auditorium). 
Red Band: Class C Nos. 39-41- 
43-45-47-49-51-54 (Band Room). 
Brass Ensemble, Lecture and 
Demonstration, Harold Bach- 
man (Recital Hall). 

Clarinet Lecture and Demon- 
stration, Clarence G. Warme- 
lin (Recital Hall). 


Priday, January 10—Afternoon 


700 


700 


700 


:00 


206 
:20 


Red Band: Class B Nos. 23-25- 
27-29-31-33-35-37 (Auditorium). 
Fundamentals, Lecture and 
Demonstration with Blue Band, 
William D. Revelli (Band 
Room). 

Herbert L. Clarke and Frank 
Simon (Band Room). 
Presentation of Sousa Memo- 
rial Tablet (Band Room). 
Visit Sousa Library. 

Round Table Discussion led by 
Clinic Band Directors (Room 
14). 

Military Review (Band Room). 
Teaching Percussion Methods, 
Solos, ete, W. F. Ludwig 
(Armory). 


Friday, January 10—Evening 


:30 Concert, 


:00 


University of Illinois 
Band (Auditorium). 
Band Contest, Red and Blue 
Bands (Auditorium). 


00 Final Meeting, General Discus- 


sion (Band Room). 














WENTY YEARS ago the New Jersey State Music Supervisors 


Association, then in its infancy, had a membership of about 


forty. This group eventually affiliated with the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association as the “Department of Music.” 


Last year, when the second important affiliation was effected with 
our Music Educators National Conference and the Eastern Con- 
ference, over four hundred and fifty attended the business meet- 
ing. Thus has grown the New Jersey school music organization 
which, on November 10, 1935, presented as the climax of its 
annual meeting the eighth All-State High School Orchestra and 
the second All-State High School Chorus in Atlantic City’s con- 
vention hall to a capacity audience of New Jersey teachers, 
friends and out-of-state visitors—with millions of listeners 
throughout the United States and Canada who heard part of the 
program broadcast over a Columbia System network. This 
concert, which has become an outstanding event of the annual 
convention of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, rep- 
resents only one of the diversified activities in the state-wide 
program maintained by the Department of Music. 

The objectives of the organization are: (1) To foster pro- 
fessional growth among the members of the group, (2) to main- 
tain pride in the music of the schools of the state, (3) to en- 
courage a respectful toleration and sympathetic understanding 
of the ideals and attainments of our co-workers in music, (4) 
to discover and develop the musical possibilities of every child, 
and (5) to furnish every child with the opportunity of enrich- 
ing his life through the encouragement of self-expression in 
There are two classes of membership—active and asso- 
Active members are 


music. 
ciate—with the same dues for each class. 
those engaged in teaching or supervising public school music; 
associate membership is open to anyone interested in public 
school music. 

Provision is made for representing geographical interests of 
the state through the board of directors and the county chair- 
men. Professional growth is stimulated by contact with others 
in the profession and by the exchanging of ideas. One important 
medium for this contact is the Atlantic City meeting, held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association—always inspiring and beneficial to those who 
attend, them to intensive and inspired effort 
throughout the year. 

Four sectional meetings held each year throughout the state 
are vital activities, aiming at professional growth. Metropolitan 
Jersey, North Jersey, Central Jersey and South Jersey divisions 
have an opportunity to meet for visitation, conference and dis- 
cussion of different phases of school music work. At these 
meetings there is an opportunity to see what our friends are 


doing and possibly inspire us to accomplish more effective re- 


encouraging 


sults in our own communities. 

The county associations are strongly active in our state asso- 
ciation. These grandchildren of the National Conference give 
full support to projects sponsored by their guardian. the State 
Department of Music. County music festivals secure the staunch 
support and appraisal of county superintendents. The Depart- 
ment of Supervising Principals gives its hearty codperation and 
in many instances sponsors the festivals. 

The administration term is two years in duration. In 1929 
R. A. Laslett Smith, of Newark, was at the helm. In 1931, 
Wilbert B. Hitchner, now director of music in the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, completed the unexpired term of Jay W. 


Fay, who resigned to go to Ithaca, New York. For the next 
two years, Thomas Wilson of Elizabeth served as our leader, 
his successor being John H. Jaquish of Atlantic City. 

During the present administration Mr. Jaquish has had the 
following standing committees for assistance in performing the 
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Music Education Marches on in New Jersey 


The story of the Department of Music of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association »« By Elsie C. Mecaskie, Chairman, Public Relations Committee 


functions of the presideritial office (1) All-State Orchestra Com- 
mittee, (2) All-State Chorus Committee, (3) Band and Or- 
chestra Contest, (4) Instrumental Solo and Ensemble Contest, 
(5) Vocal Solo and Ensemble Contest, (6) Piano Contest, (7) 
Instrumental Instruction, (8) Appreciation, Theory and History, 
(9) County Festivals, (10) State Choral Festival, (11) State 
Credit for Applied Music, (12) Rural School Music, (13) 
Teacher Training, and (14) Public Relations. 

One of the outstanding features of the All-State Orchestra 
and Chorus, of which New Jersey is extremely proud, is the 
fact that the training and conducting of these groups is done 
entirely by New Jersey public school teachers. The development 
and success of these projects goes to the members of our asso- 
ciation. It is an incentive to every music teacher in the state 
to realize that, providing they have the ability and interest and 
do their share toward the development of these groups, they 
have opportunity for recognition through receiving the honor of 
directing the orchestra and chous. 

In 1928, the first year for the All-State Orchestra, there were 
one hundred and twenty-five musicians. This year there were 
two hundred and sixty-four members in the orchestra from sev- 
enteen counties, with a representation from sixty-six high schools. 
The All-State Chorus had a membership of three hundred and 
twenty-five from fourteen counties, with forty-seven high schools 
represented. 

In 1928, the orchestra organizers could not find enough players 
of the “unusual” instruments in the high schools of the state 
to provide a proper balance. This year, enrollment in every 
section of the orchestra was placed on a competitive basis. Un- 
usual instruments were so plentiful that tryouts were necessary. 
Many students were disappointed, but they had the benefits of the 
preparation and tryout. 

The State Teachers’ Association has purchased the music used 
for New Jersey State Chorus and Orchestra. The music is now 
the property of the Department of Music and will be added each 
year to a state library for the use of any supervisor wishing to 
borrow music. 

Band and orchestra contests have been sponsored since 1928, 
in the hope that instrumental music in the public schools may 
reach higher standards of attainment. 

During the present administration we have seen the inaugura- 
tion of a vocal contest for solo voices and small groups, also 
the first New Jersey All-State High School Choral Festival 
which will be conducted again this year by the music depart- 
ment of Trenton State Teachers College. Mabel E. Bray and 
her staff invite the high schools of New Jersey to participate in 
the festival. The purpose of this project is to give the girls and 
boys an opportunity to sing for and hear each other. Another 
step forward has been the action of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, with the approval of the State Board of Education, provid- 
ing for the acceptance of high school credits towards graduation 
for music studied under private teachers. 

The officers of our State Department of Music consist of a 
president, first and second vice-president, recording and. corre- 
sponding secretary, treasurer and the past president, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors. This board is a group 
of fifteen members, appointed by the president, representing the 
interests of various parts of the state. To this group are added 
twenty-one County-Chairmen and standing committees, who, 
with the codperation of the music teachers and supervisors of 
the state, become an integral part of a powerful machine designed 
to carry out the purpose of music education in New Jersey. 

Officers elected at the November meeting: President — 
Clifford Demarest, Tenafly; First Vice President—Mabel E. 
Bray, Trenton; Second Vice President—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 
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Pictures made for the Music Educators Journal at the annual convention of the New Jersey State Teachers Association, November 1935. 
Chorus Conductors—Arthur E. Ward, Montclair; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Westfield; Manager—Herald A. Jones, 
Orchestra Conductors—Herman Toplansky, Elizabeth; Herbert Lloyd, Bound Brook; Clifford Demarest, Tenafly; Manager—C. J. An- 
Members of the Music Department in session. 
Elsmith, Howard Hanson, Frances Elliott Clark, George L. Lindsay and C. M. Tremaine; John H. Jaquish, retiring president. 
Group of incoming and retiring 


Jersey All State Chorus and Orchestra. 
East Orange. 


drews, Plainfield. Middle: 


luncheon of the Music Department. Inset: 





. 


Top: New 


Clifford Demarest, president-elect; speakers Leonard 
i Below: Annual 
K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 


In Front Row: 


officers. Left to right—M. Elizabeth Connolly, 


Mr. Demarest, Mr. Jaquish, Charlotte B. Neff, Elsie C. Mecaskie, Thomas Wilson. The New Jersey All State Chorus and Orchestra have been invited 
to appear on the National Conference program during the week of March 29 to April 3. 


Westfield; Recording Secretary—Maxwell MacMichae!, Perth 
Amboy; Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth Connolly, Rum- 
son; Treasurer—L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton. 

The success of the Department of Music of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association is due to the splendid feeling of 
cooperation, unselfish loyalty and high ideals, and professionalism 
of its members. Mr. Jaquish, in one of his messages in our 
Official State Bulletin says, “We are united in purpose, loyal 
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to our profession and coéperative in our undertakings. Our many 
activities have tended to knit our membership into one large 
family. Everyone enters into the vast program outlined by 
our state and is willing to work for the cause. The outgoing 
officers are confident that the group taking office are capable 
and will not only retain in every way what has been accomplished 
in our state, but will, through their expert guidance, lead New 
Jersey on to greater heights.” 
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Where Next? And How Shall We Findthe Way ? 


MARION FLAGG 


Chairman, M. E. N. C. Committee on Experimetal Projects in Music Education’ 


F IT Is TRUE that the children we are teaching are 
ahead of us not one generation but four, as a result of the 
changes the last ten years have brought this world of ours, 
how are we to discover what music education will be of any 
use to them in their world-to-be? We are smart enough to 
realize we cannot know what that world is to be, and also to 
know that our world ways will not do. How, in our conviction 
that music has power to help, can we imagine ourselves into 
finding make it effective? 
Some guiding principle must be found by which everything 
we do can be judged—some principle that will remain sound in 
a culture that is shifting and will shift in ways we cannot fore- 


ways to 


always have been teaching creatively, who are now trying out 
new things to meet new conditions, or new ways of doing old 
things that always will be worth doing; and, fourth, those 
who can still get excited about certain questions of philosophy 
or practice, who might like to do something toward finding the 
answers, if the issues were clarified and practical suggestions 
made for working them out. 

Are these questions possible of solution, not by emotion, but 
by intelligent experimental study? 

First, can we assume that singing is the basic activity of a 
school music program, or is there a respectable challenge to 
such an assumption? Is it possible that a singing program 


see. In a recent interview a prom- 
inent educator said, in part: 

“The business of the arts is to build 
basic contacts with the environment, 
basic because of their use of visual, 
aural and kinesthetic as well as verbal 
perceptions. These contacts take place 
in the imagination, hence education 
in the arts comes first through the 
imagination—first in time and in im- 
portance. Once established in the im- 
agination the art experience must be- 
come communicable in two ways: to 
help the individual to get a clearer, 
more precise perception of what 
someone else is trying to convey to 
him, and to help him more effectively 
to convey his ideas to others. 

“This primal order of imagination 
is essential. Free play of imagination 
must precede the shaping of any 
form; only then does it have reality 
to the child—only then can he hold 
power over it. 

“What this means for education in 
general is already being seen to some 
degree. Whereas in the past educa- 
tion has been predominantly verbal, 


— 





HE WORK appropriate to the Research Coun- 

cil must certainly be distributed more widely 
among Conference members. There is too much 
of it for one small group to do; and the Con- 
ference should have the advantage of the wealth 
of educational knowledge, thought, and effort of 
countless members who can not be included in the 
limited Council membership. 


The question is whether these additional studies 
should be initiated, conducted, and reported in a 
disarticulate way by groups under the supervision 
of the executive officers of the Conference alone, 
or whether it would be better to centralize matters 
pertaining to the organization of such studies in 
a body such as the Research Council, which could 
serve as a clearing and final reviewing board. 


Of the two plans the latter appears preferable. 
It would avoid wasteful overlappings and repeti- 
tions of effort, would give the studies coherence 
and balance, and would put them forth finally 
bearing some measure of uniformity. 


The problem is embodied concretely now in 
President Smith’s suggestion that the Committee 
on Experimental Projects in Music Education be 
considered as what is practically a Research Coun- 
cil delegate body. The suggestion is wise and 
should be followed. Within its own membership 
the Council could not add such extensive and 
valuable researches to its program; and on the 
other hand it is doubtful whether the Conference 
should make of the Research Council merely one 
of a number of standing committees. Should not 
our superb membership be as widely, wisely, and 
firmly organized for educational thought as for 
executive and administrative business? 


WILL EARHART, Chairman 


could be carried on without an in- 
crease in aural perception? What is 
the relation of performance to a total 
musical education? What of the man 
who claims that our school music 
program is out of emphasis? As 
adults, he says, why should anyone 
want to sing when all he has to do 
is to turn the dial to real singing, or 
to chamber music? Our job is to 
train listeners. Marcia Davenport in 
a current magazine article says “. 

no child can really sing (something 
of which laymen are sometimes un- 
aware).” Some of us claim singing 
as the universal foundation to growth 
in musical power, the basis of a mu- 
sical education; others say we delude 
ourselves, and further that this is the 
means by which we evade our respon- 
sibility for the development of individ- 
ual abilities. Is there any way of com- 
paring, in the light of some such 
fundamental principle as set up, the 
degree to which musical possibilities 
are realized under different programs 
—one where group singing is all- 
important, one where individual in- 


there is a recognizable trend toward, 
and a growing respect for, an educa- 


Music Education Research Council 


terests and abilities are the center of 
attack, one where listening activities 
are predominant, and one where sing- 








tion in visual perception, in aural 
and kinesthetic perception. 

“Applying this principle to music we remind ourselves that 
the fundamental element through which music makes its unique 
contribution is tone. The basic way through which music helps 
to contact life is through aural perception, hence any experience 
that helps a child to hear more clearly, more understandingly, 
more possessively is to that extent educative.” 


In the light of such a principle the following questions take 
on greater significance than if they are regarded merely as 
the clash of personal opinion. These questions have been posed 
to and by members of the Committee on Experimental Projects 
in Music Education, which has set for its first purpose the 
drawing together as much as possible of the experimental 
thinking going on in the music education profession. If we can 
do this we should be able to bring together matters of interest 
to all who are concerned with the vital and disturbing problem 
of “Where next?” And in this category should be included 
those who, first, are eager to keep aware of new developments 
throughout the profession; second, those who are keenly aware 
of the problems facing us, and actually carrying on studies 
looking toward a solution; third, those good teachers who as 
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ing is the basis of a varied program? 
What can we learn about the vocal resources of children 
at various levels? What of Hattwick’s study, which showed 
that the pitch children use in songs of their own choosing was 
significantly lower than the pitch of the same songs as found 
in school textbooks? Of Kwalwasser’s statement that the range 
of the child voice is centered nearer middle C than the staff 
range? Of Jersild and Bienstock’s study showing that with 
children studied in spontaneous singing activities, fifty per 
cent of the tones produced were between middle C and A, and 
fifty per cent above? What of the assertion that, in spite of 
Kwalwasser’s tests, the reason for the child’s choice of a lower 
singing pitch may be due to his greater control of his speaking 
range, and for that reason there is little relation between the 
pitch chosen and the range where significant singing quality 
is found? 


1 Personnel of the M. E. N. C. Committee on Experimental Projects in Music 
Education: E. B. Brockett, Joliet, Ill.; L. Thomas Hopkins, New York City; 
William S. Larson, Rochester, N. Y.; John W. Neff, Indiana, Pa.; Otto Ortman, 
Baltimore, Md.; Lilla Belle Pitts, New York City; Jesse L. Scott, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Alice Thorn, New York City; Lowell M. Tilson, Terre Haute, Ind.; Irving 
Wolfe, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Frances Wright, Los Angeles, Calif.; Marion Flagg 
(Chairman), Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 
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What are the criteria for determining significant tone quality 
in singing? Or is it finally a matter for personal taste? What 
of tone quality in school? In church choirs? In voices as 
handled in this country as compared with other countries? With 
such groups as the Wienersaengerknaben, the English cathedral 
choir boys, and other groups? 

Is it true that we know all there is to know about “monotonic 
singing,” as Raymond Mosher suggests when he says that “its 
causes are well known and the prescriptions for the cure are 
almost common knowledge among elementary teachers”? Or are 
we still uncertain as to whether pitch discrimination can be 
developed in every child to the point of ability to sing a melody 
with accurate pitch? What are the factors that enter into poor 
control of pitch? Should the remedial work in pitch control 
be carried on only as part of the normal classroom activity, 
or does the nature of the disability demand a direct attack on 
the complicated factors involved? A discussion among some 
educators of young children is concerned with whether children 
mature in pitch control as they do in rhythmic control, without 
conscious attack on either, or whether rhythmic response is 
natural and instinctive, while pitch, on the contrary, is con- 
cerned with man-made selection of tones—something that must 
be learned, hence taught. Certainly if our assumption is sound 
that aural perception is the basic stuff of a musical education, 
we must make sure we are clear as to our job with respect 
to these children with poor pitch control. The relation of hear- 
ing to pitch control, of motor responsiveness to pitch control, 
or emotional factors in pitch disabilities, as well as physiological 
limits of pitch discrimination are important—are they common 
knowledge? What of the sixth-grade boy who does not sing 
a single tone on pitch without great effort after five ears 
of sympathetic guidance, but whose kinesthetic response to 
the music he hears is more expressive than that of any other 
child of his group? Is the nursery school authority right when 
she insists that the child should not be forced to learn to sing 
on pitch, but allowed instead to do something he can do 
with satisfaction? 


A 


The teaching of reading the written language has been revo- 
lutionized within recent years as a result of scientific studies. 
What has been done in similar studies in the field of music 
reading, and what effect have such studies had on our practice? 
Does our principle of the education of aural perception through 
free play of imagination throw any light on where reading shall 
be taught—whether in the first grade, as is still being done, in 
the fourth grade, as Davison recommends, or not at all, as 
Kwalwasser suggests? Is Mursell’s “mastery of the score” 
anything but an empty phrase? Is there any way of determining 
experimentally whether score reading has a place in the modern 
music program, as some sociologists doubt? What of the project 
suggested by one of the committee, Irving Wolfe, who suggests 
the fruitfulness of a codperative attempt by a number of school 
systems to gain more knowledge on the mental age when no- 
tation reading should be begun, on establishing reading-readiness 
before skill in reading is demanded, on the kind and amount of 
music experience necessary as a background for such readiness? 

Does our guiding principle give any clue to the settlement 
of the ancient and hoary controversy between syllables versus 
numbers, versus intervals, versus position? Which method is 
most effective in the refinement of aural perception? 

Have the new developments in the science of sound any 
bearing on our educational practice—in the field of radio, the 
study of the human voice, development of the mechanical voice, 
development of instruments from a mechanical basis, etc? 

With the growing emphasis on the social phases of musical 
expression what has our guiding principle to do? Everything, 
you say at once, if we really mean that through aural percep- 
tion we come to grips with life itself. What can be done to 
make available the experiences of those who have already dis- 
covered the expanding powers of music in the school where it 
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is a social study? How make available the curriculum material 
developed? The range and kind of activities carried on where 
the exponents of the social point of view and the music special- 
ists are alert to their mutual relationships? What is being done 
to achieve a balance between the social aims of music and the 
need for developing power in music as an art? The balance, for 
instance, between the program where music is carried on in- 
dependent of the rest of the school program, and the program 
that refuses to recognize the validity of any experience unless 
it grows out of the social experience? What is being done in 
your community to educate teachers of other subjects and the 
administration to an understanding of how music as an art is 
a means to life? Or to educate your music staff to the possi- 
bilities for greater effectiveness of the music program through 
participation in the social program? This is the open door 
from the old concept of education in music to our emerging 
concern with music in education. 

What is the present situation in the field of tests and measure- 
ments? Of the fifty-three tests listed in a recent bibliography 
how many do you know? How many do you use? Of these, 
what is their value to you toward better teaching of better 
music? How many of them make no contribution toward real 
music education, in the light of our present principle? What 
studies are now being made that should be added to the list? 


A 


What studies have been made of the many ways of responding 
to music, of liking it? How many music educators are willing 
to face the implications of the definition of “liking”’—the avail- 
ability of art to satisfy psychological needs? Which might mean 
on the one hand that I like jazz because that satisfies my need, 
and on the other that my needs will grow progressively to- 
ward finer discriminations, given the right guidance in acquir- 
ing experiences, which is the teacher’s responsibility. Vernon 
Lee’s questionnaires, which form the basis for the studies re- 
ported in Music and its Lovers, suggest one method of attack 
on the question of ways of liking music. Another would be to 
study specific responses to music in terms of some such psycho- 
logical analysis as is presented in Mursell’s Principles of a 
Musical Education, or Will Earhart’s Some Factors in Music 
Response reported in a M. E. N. C. Yearbook. How can we 
make available experiences music teachers have had in taking 
advantage of other types of response to music than by verbal 
expression? If the musical experience is vital enough, moving 
enough, the feeling aroused often overflows into some other 
type of aesthetic response—visual, as in painting or drawing; 
verbal, in poetry, or kinesthetic, as in dancing. The Magic Fire 
Music is not dance music, you say, and yet the movement 
of that music as shown by a group of eighth-grade girls in 
bodily response was breath-taking music as well as movement. 

What studies are being made by doctor’s and master’s degree 
candidates which will point the way for us? Is there any way 
of making available master’s degree theses, for instance—studies 
that might not find their way to publication, and yet which 
may have value for other workers in the field, in pushing ex- 
perimental thinking more effectively ahead? 

What experimental studies are being carried on in music 
education departments of colleges, universities, and conserva- 
tories of music as well? In music departments of public school 
systems? ; 

What experimental work is going on in teacher training? 
What of the testing program to determine fitness of students 
for the profession? Are there any studies of the effectiveness 
of these more highly selected students once in the field? Are 
there studies of training-in-service? How many supervisors 
are consciously realizing their opportunities here? How many 
supervisors still think their job is teaching children? 

Is there room for more experimental approach to the prob- 
lems of music supervision? What music education departments 
are giving modern emphasis to supervision as understood in 
the light of the best general supervision practice? In all the 
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priceless material in the M. E. N. C. Yearbooks there is only 
one objective study of the problems of music supervision re- 
ported, and only one article which embodies the modern con- 
cept of supervision as set up by the Department of Supervision 
of the N. E. A. What of the town where the head of the ex- 
cellent music department organization is the high school music 
specialist, with other specialists teaching in the junior high 
schools, and the elementary music supervisors working under 
the supervisor of general elementary instruction? Are there 
studies of what the classroom teacher wants of a music super- 
visor? And vice-versa? 

Has any attempt been made to evaluate objectively the results 
of the “Creative Music” movement? Much has been said and 
done about it, pro and con. Is there any way of penetrating 
below the surface of activity to an evaluation of its worth in the 
light of our total program, and our desired end? 

The nursery school has already made a real contribution to 
education. Here is one section of the educational structure dedi- 
cated to the purpose of studying young children in an en- 
vironment congenial to them, to discover from them themselves 
their abilities, tendencies, growth, needs and interests. Has our 
profession gained its share of understanding concerning the 
musical nature and needs of the young child? Do kindergarten- 
primary and music specialists both have a better understanding 
of the nature of musical growth at this level, and of the 
teacher’s responsibility in bringing about desirable changes? 

At the other end of the educational range, what is the chal- 
lenge of adult education to our profession? What are the 
present community activities, under government funds and under 
other auspices, showing us about our school music, and about 
the possible extension of our opportunities? What of the state- 
ment of the director of large city projects, that among the 
adults who come to music centers there is little evidence of any 
effect upon them of music as taught in the schools? That high 
school music especially must be taught from a radically different 
approach if it is to function in adulthood? On the other hand, 
what of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Symphony Orchestra which 
played in Town Hall recently, fourteen of whose fifty players 
were young ex-high-school players? What is the picture in 
your community? Does it offer you a challenge? What are 
you doing about it? We would like to know! 

What of the church music in your community? The state- 
ment has been made that in many communities high school choral 
students have gone into church choirs only to drop out after a 
month or so because there was nothing there to hold their 
interest or challenge them. Where are the communities in which 
the school singing overflows into the churches, with equally 
musical work in both? How is it done? 

What is happening in the music education of children in 
village, consolidated and rural schools? Those of us in the 
cities need to know. 

What experiments in the field of radio education have value 
for us in our school work? The Damrosch programs can 
scarcely be called experimental. Would there be value in mak- 
ing a careful study of the results of these concerts in the light 
of our total program? The Music and American Youth broad- 
casts of the M.E.N.C., and the Pacific Coast School Music 
series broadcast by the Western Conferences are arousing in- 
terest among many unfamiliar with the achievements of school 
music, and especially in the communities deprived of and hungry 
for opportunities for music. We know of Dr. Maddy’s teaching 
of instrumental music from two stations. What use do you 
make of the radio possibilities within your reach? 


Does the private school have anything to offer the music 
education profession? The large function of the private school 
in the past has been to lead the way to new practices, freed as 
it is of the restrictions of the public schools. Do the private 
school teachers have something to show us? We cannot take 
over bodily what is done there, but is it possible that there may 
be more for our practical help than we realize? Over a hun- 
dred private schools in and about New York are organizing to 
discover what mutual help they can gain from each other and 
from the music education profession as a whole. What are 
the private schools in your neighborhood doing, and what can 
they gain from affiliation with the music education organization? 

Does our high school music program have anything to gain 
from ~atching the progress of the Eight Year Experiment on 
Relations of Schools and Colleges of the Progressive Education 
Association? Only thirty high schools are taking part in the 
experiment, to be sure, but is there any significance for the 
music departments in those schools and in all other high schools 
in the agreement of two hundred colleges to accept for college 
entrance, on the recommendation of the schools concerned, stu- 
dents who may have pursued any course the high school deems 
desirable, regardless of whether it conforms to the old unit 
requirement or not? How many high schools would alter their 
music programs if they could give their students, especially able 
in music, the kind of preparation they would like to give them, 
and know they would not be penalized for it in terms of credits 
allowed? 

The reader will say at once, if he has been courageous enough 
to read this far, that the questions set up range over the whole 
program of the 1936 Conference. It is not the purpose of the 
committee on Experimental Projects to invade the field of other 
committees, but rather to discover from any field or any source 
just what of an experimental nature is going on. Our first 
purpose is to discover what objective studies have been made, 
or practical experimental projects undertaken, and second, as 
Emett Wilson says in the 1935 Yearbook “to encourage amateur 
research—the most important problem before us.” One thing 
is certain—in nearly all of these questions there are contro- 
versial elements—facts as well as feelings where persons dis- 
agree; if we are to meet the challenge of the future, we must 
take these facts, study them in the light of all their relationships, 
find the solution if at all possible, and thereby release emotional 
tensions for action of a positive kind. 

The committee operating under the large possibilities opened 
up by its title has one desire—to discover what we have learned 
or are in the process of learning about this job of ours, of 
making children happier and more effective in their use of music 
as a means to satisfactory living. To speculate about large 
problems, to conduct experimental studies on an elaborate scien- 
tific scale has little value unless at some time, and not too far 
in the future, it helps us to find a new way of helping a child 
to respond more sensitively to a lovely bit of music, or to grow 
appreciably in his musical power. 

The committee is in process of sending out an inquiry which 
we hope will result in a true picture of the experimental activity 
in large projects or slight ones, in studies involving laboratory 
techniques or in practical classroom procedures, going on 
throughout the country; we hope also to uncover all the ques- 
tions which still arouse controversy and therefore offer fruitful 
field for future study. 


NOTE: A copy of the Experimental Projects outline will be sent to 
anyone wishing more specific suggestions. Send your request tc Miss 
Marion Flagg, Horace Mann School, 551 W. 120th St., New York City. 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts — Fifth NBC Series, February 16 - March 29, 1936 


The fifth series of music education broadcasts sponsored by the Music Educators National Conference in coéperation with the National 


Broadcasting Company will include seven weekly programs, beginning Sunday, Feb. 16, 1936 (10:30 A.M. EST). 

of the series, Mar. 29, will be broadcast from New York City in connection with the opening of the biennial meeting of the Music 

Other broadcasts will be arranged in connection with the program of Conference Week. Correspond- 

ence regarding the broadcasts should be addressed to the Committee on Music Education Broadcasts, Peter W. Dykema, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


The final program 
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Ready December 20 





BOOK TWO 
LOCKHART BAND-CLASS 
METHOD 








Book Two of the Lockhart BAND-Class Method is all ready to go! In 
thousands of schools throughout the country, Book One has been build- 
ing bands more rapidly, more thoroughly and more inexpensively than 
ever before. Now Book Two stands ready to help you and your classes 
push on toward the goal. e There is the Teacher’s Score at $3, and 
there are the separate part books at 30 cents each. @ Book Two of the 
Lockhart ORCHESTRA-Class Method will NOT be ready until spring. 
REASON: Witmark insists on TESTING all methods it publishes. Tests 
on Book Two will not be completed until the end of this semester. 


When the tests are over, we'll be ready to give you, not a book that we 


merely THINK is good—but a book we KNOW is good. 


When we say that the Lockhart technique builds bands more “inexpensively” 
—we refer not only to the cost of the publication, but to that much more 
important thing, the cost of teachers. No matter what method you may be 
TEACHING now, your pupils are LEARNING the Lockhart way. For the 
Lockhart technique is not oriented around what someone THINKS is the way 
to TEACH, but around what everyone KNOWS is the way children LEARN. 


Consequently, the results it produces are record-breaking. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 


Rockefeller Center New York City 


EVERY CHILD LEARNS THE LOCKHART WAY 
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Music Teachers National A\ssociation 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


December 27-31, 1935 


Convention Headquarters: Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


HE FIFTY-NINTH MEETING of the Music Teachers’ National 

Association will be held in Philadelphia, December 27-31. 
In conjunction with this meeting, there will also be held the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Schools of Music; 
Director Earl V. Moore, of the 
University of Michigan, Presi- 
dent. As usual, one of the fea- 
tures of the program will be a 
joint session of these two or- 
ganizations, presided over by 
President Moore of the N. A. 
S. M. 

The M. T. N. A. President, 
Frederic B. Stiven, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has arranged 
a program of addresses, music 
and special events which will 
make the meeting one of un- 
usual interest. In addition, there 
will be a half day allowed for 
a visit to the Victor RCA fac- 
tory in Camden, New Jersey, 
and to historic spots in Phila- 
delphia. Some of the special 
features are a Sunday afternoon meeting at the University of 
Pennsylvania; an illustrated address on Rhythm in the Jungle 
by Laura C. Boulton, who in connection with her talk will 
present moving pictures, records of African music and colored 
scenes of primitive African musical life. The annual banquet will 
be held on Monday evening. Roy Dickinson Welch of Princeton 
University will be the main speaker. 

The headquarters hotel, the Bellevue-Stratford, will house 
most of the sessions and the convention exhibits, which promise 
to be exceptionally comprehensive and attractive this year. 

Principal program features thus far announced by President 
Stiven include the following: 


Addresses 


Address of Welcome—J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of the City 
of Philadelphia. 
Response for the Association—Mrs. Crosby Adams, Montreat, 


FREDERIC B. STIVEN 
President, M. T. N, A. 


aXe 


The Story of Old English Music (illustrated)—Marion Keigh- 
ley Snowden, London. 

A Plea for Mercy—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Hillsborough, N. H. 

Widening Horizons of Music in Education—Frances E. Clark, 
Camden, N. J. 

Theodore Leschetizky—Edwin Hughes, New York City. 

The Teachings of Tobias Matthay—Bruce Simonds, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

The New Way to Piano Technique—George Woodhouse, Lon- 
don. 

The Professional Field for the Vocal Student 
William S. Brady, New York City. 

Speech to Song—Edgar Schofield, President of New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association. 

The Role of Imagery in Voice Teaching (illustrated)—Wilmer 
T. Bartholomew, Peabody Institute. 

Our Present Needs in Music Teaching—Henry S. Drinker, Jr., 
Philadelphia. 

The Musician and Society—Roy Dickinson Welch, Smith College 
and Princeton University. 

A Revised Conception of Tonality (illustrated)—Joseph Yasser, 
New York City. 

The Work and the Practical and Artistic Problems of the Music 
Critic—Olin Downes, Music Critic of the New York Times. 
The Music Curriculum in the Public Schools—Russell V. Mor- 

gan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music in a Preparatory School—Ralph Clewell, Hudson, Ohio. 
School Music and Scientific Research—Max Schoen, Pittsburgh. 


in America— 
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Rhythm in the Jungle (illustrated)—Laura C. Boulton, Chicago. 

The American College and University as a Center of Musical 
Activity—Theodore M. Finney, Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Instrumental Music in the Public Schools—George L. Lindsay, 
Philadelphia. 

The Promotion of Orchestras in America—Hans Kindler, Con- 
ductor of National Symphony, Washington, D. C. 

Orchestras and the Radio—Ernest LaPrade, National Broad- 
casting Company, New York City. 

The Study of Strict Counterpoint as an Introduction to Harmony 
—Hubert Kessler, University of Illinois. 

The Music Teacher’s Diiemma—Hans Weisse, David Mannes 
School, New York City. 

Keyboard Harmony in Relation to Advanced Harmony—Fred- 
erick A. Converse, New England Conservatory of Music. 

Keyboard Harmony and Its Study (with demonstration)— 
Nancy Campbell, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Federal Music Project—Nikolai Sokoloff, Director of the 
Federal Music Project of the Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Musical Rackets-Revolutions and Results—Harry C. Banks, Jr., 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 


Music 
Concert given by the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association. 
Harpsichord Recital—Alice Ehlers, Danish Harpsichordist. 
Piano Recital— Evelyn Swarthout. 
Song Recital—Kathryn Meisle and Charles Hackett. 
Symphony Concert—Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conducting. 
Concert by Trio Classique of the Curtis Institute of Music. 
Organ Recital at Irvine Auditorium, University of Pennsylvania. 
Oberlin College A Cappella Choir 
Baseler Harp Ensemble, with Quartet of Vocal Soloists. 
Concert by Mastbaum Vocational School Orchestra. 
Concert by American Society of Ancient Instruments. 
Organ Recital on the Great Sesqui-Centennial Organ, University 
of Pennsylvania—Alfred M. Howes, Jr., Organist at St. Paul’s 
Church, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


Other Events 


Reception given for officers and members of M. T. N. A. 

Visit to Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers. Compli- 
mentary Supper. 

Visit to R. C. A. Victor factory and sight-seeing trip. 

Banquet—Rudolph Ganz, Toastmaster. Roy Dickinson Welch of 
Princeton, main speaker. 


Luncheons, breakfasts, etc. 


The general chairman of the Convention Committee is Dr. 
Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor of The Etude Music 
Magazine and President of the Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Association. Other members of the committee: 


Miss Minerva M. Bennett, Director of Music Education, Teachers 
College, Temple University; Prof. Morrison Boyd, School of Music of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Director 
of Educational Department of RCA Victor Company; Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, President of the Presser Foundation and Editor of The Etude 
Music Magazine; Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, Director of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music; J. W. Gardiner, President of Combs 
College of Music; Dr. Frederick Hahn, Director of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy; Mrs. Ella Olden Hartung, President of the Philadelphia 
Music Club; Mrs. Elma Carey Johnson, President of the Music Teachers 
Forum; Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, President of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Music Clubs; Mrs. Edward Philip Linch, Program Committee of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; George L. Lindsay, Director of 
Music Education, Philadelphia Public Schools; Mrs. Harry A. Mackey, 
President of the Matinee Musical Club; Dr. Thaddeus Rich, Director of 
the Temple University School of Music. 


Officers of the M. T. N. A. 


President—Frederic B. Stiven, University of Illinois, Urbana; Vice- 
President—Edith Lucille Robbins, Lincoln, Nebraska; Secretary—D. M. 
Swarthout, University of Kansas, Lawrence; Treasurer—Oscar W. Demm- 
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The Greatest of All Contributions to School Bands and Orchestras 


BAND BOOK 


Orchestra Parts ‘“‘Ad Lib” 
by Carl Webber 


A music supervisor of many years experience 
in training school bands and orchestras 


In compiling this little work, the arranger has con- 
stantly kept in mind the necessity of choosing material 
that is within the understanding of the student and 
within easy playing range of his instrument. 

CREM RAE RO Music educators of the day agree that the works of 
the old masters (the classics) carry a genuineness in 
VAY VVA\ JAVA 
VWAAA:4 good and beautiful music for which there is no substi- VYGIS 
tute. These classics, when properly presented, will do 
much to encourage appreciation and understanding of 
the world’s great masters. 

It is not intended that the young band play these 
little classics to the exclusion of everything else, but 
that they be used as a supplement in conjunction with 
other works chosen by the instructor. 


*'@ut0t @€# 224846 


FREE: Cornet part mailed upon request 


Published by JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Band Parts 35c Each Piano Acc. 75¢ Orchestra Parts 50c Each 














@ You would not willingly forego acquaintance with these masterpieces 


“PEARLS of ANCIENT CHAMBER MUSIC” 


by German and Italian masters. Edited by ARNOLD SCHERING 

@ Corelli, Arcangelo, Concerto grosso No. 3. | @Manfredini, Fr. Christmas Concerto, 
for 2 solo violins, solo cello, string orchestra and piano. for 2 solo violins, string quartet and piano (organ or 
Score $2.40; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. harmonium). 

@ —Christmas concerto (Concerto grosso No. 8) | Score $2.00; parts each .60; piano part .75. 
for 2 solo violins, solo cello, 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) @ Scarlatti, Alessandro (1659-1725) Concerto 
and piano. . . 

Score $3.30; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. — a F = : , 
en for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. 

e Geminiani, Francesco, op. 3, No. 5 Concerto | Score $1.80; parts each .60; piano part .75. | 
gy ; ; | @Schein, Joh. Herm. Suite from “Banchetto | 
for 2 solo violins, solo viola, solo cello, string quintet and toale” 
piano. music e ’ | 

for 2 violins, 2 violas and cello (bass). 


Score $2.40; Strings each .50; piano part 1.00. 

e@ Handel, G. F. Overture to “Theodora” (1749) 
for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. 
Score $2.00; Strings each .60; piano part .90. 

@ —Overture to “Heracles” (1744) 


for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass), 2 oboes and piano. 


Score .75; parts each .30. 
@ Tartini, Giuseppe, Sinfonia Pastorale, 


for 2 violins (solo and tutti), viola, cello (bass) and piano. 
Score $2.40; parts each .60; solo violin $1.20; piano $1.25. 


@ Teleman, Geo. Phil. Second Suite from “VI 


Score $1.50; parts each .45; piano part .75. Ouvertures a4ou 6” | 
e@—Festival Overture to “Salome” (1748) (1730), for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) and piano. 
for 2 violins, viola, cello (bass) 2 oboes (ad lib.) and piano. Score $2.25; parts each .60; piano part 1.25. 
Score $1.50; parts each .50; piano part .75. @ Torelli, Giuseppe, Christmas Concerto from 
e Locatelli, Pietro, Concerto grosso No. 8, | op. 8 | 
for 2 solo violins, 2 solo violas, solo cello, string quintet | (Bologna 1709), for 2 violins, (solo and tutti), viola, cello | 
and piano. (bass) and piano (organ or harmonium). 


Score $2.00; parts each .60; piano part .75. 


Score $2.40; parts each .60; piano part 1.25. 


Let us send you a complete list of “Pearls of Ancient Chamber Music” 
If you like, you can also order some of these scores on approval. 


eX ~6OAASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. “tin” | 
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RING UP THE CURTAIN 


(Stage Sketches of Popular Music in America) 
1840 — 1900 
A Musical Revue 


By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 





Vocal Score and Dialogue Complete, $1.50 
STAGE GUIDE, with full directions and dance steps, may be had on a rental basis—$1.00 per month 
or fraction thereof. 


This musical revue of the best loved popular music and forms of entertainment of the past is unique 
among materials for school or society performance. As a change from the usual operetta, it offers 
opportunity for originality and novelty, and may be performed with almost any number of players. 


THE FOSTER CHORAL BOOK 


Ten Choral Transcriptions of Songs for Mixed Voices 
by 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
(Edited by William Arms Fisher) 
Boards, One Dollar 
Contents in chronological order: 


1. Oh! Susanna . Camptown Races 8. Hard times, come again no more 
2. Old Uncle Ned . Old Folks at Home 9. Under the willow she’s sleeping 
3. Nelly was a Lady . Massa’s in de cold, cold ground 10. Old black Joe 
. My old Kentucky home 
FEATURES 

. Foster’s fundamental simplicity is retained and his melodies preserved intact. 

. Each verse is treated independently to accord with the shifting sentiment. 

. Every choral device is employed by the various skilled transcribers to give each number the greatest possible color 
and variety. The melody, sung at times by a single voice, may rise in a climax with the combined voices of a massive 
double-chorus. 

. Each number is scored for the accompaniment of a symphony orchestra. A reduced orchestration is also available, 
and the rich piano accompaniment may be employed. 

5. For the first time the best of Foster’s work is available for festival use by large choral groups with solo voices and 


orchestra. 




















O*D 


No. 14,861 HOLY ART THOU! “mn 


GEORGE FRIDERIC HANDEL 
Arranged by ALFRED WHITEHEAD (Double Chorus with Soprano Solo) 
CHORAL TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR DouBLE CHORUS AND SOPRANO SOLO 
oR CHILDREN’s VOICES 
With ACCOMPANIMENT OF ORGAN OR OrCHESTRA. Also Band parts. 


Sonorous and effective closing number for school programs — combining CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 
AND BAND 














Any of the above listed works may be had on appro@' t 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Inc. 
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| By DON MORRISON 


A system of Relay Solos for training young 
orchestras 
INTERESTING INVALUABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE FOR EXHIBITIONS 
PRACTICAL 
Planned equally for all instruments 
Illustrates vividly variety in expression 


Builds intonation and tone quality 
Follows any first-year instrumental class-method 


BOOK ONE 


MORRISON ORCHESTRAL UNISONS 








on to play different sections, and the four who 

succeed best are chosen to play the piece as a 
Relay Solo. They come forward, before the group. 
The piano starts, and the piece is played in an 
unbroken sequence, each individual in turn playing 
his section. 

In like manner the sections of the piece may be 
assigned to different groups of instruments, choosing 
for each part the kind of instrument that best por- 
trays its character. This is called a Group Relay. 

Orchestral Unisons and Relay Solos have been 
created to awaken in young players this realization 
of variety in expression, and to clarify at the outset 
the varied personalities of the orchestral instruments. 

These unisons include, from the string bass to the 


\ ] OLUNTEERS in the orchestra or class are called 








x * 





G flute, tones sounding through four octaves, and have, 
1. PRELUDE, IN Arthur Heacox for this reason, a rich, chord-like effect when voiced 
2. SpanisH Festrvat—Harvey Gaul by the full school-orchestra. — 
= <8 The Relay Solo, an e Group Relay, bring into 
3. SwEET CANAAN Negr o Sp iritual active use the beginnings of musical analysis, and 
4. Unison Tecunics—Don Morrison give - understanding of how musical compositions 
are made. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Violin 6. Oboe, C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 10. Eb Alto Horn or Melophone 
2. Viola 7. Trumpet, Clarinet, Soprano and Tenor Saxophones ll. Trombone, Bassoon, Baritone 
3. ’Cello in Bb (Trombone or Baritone, treble clef) 12. Eb and BBb Tubas 
4. String Bass 8. French Horn in F 13. Percussion 
5. Flute, Piccolo 9. Eb Alto Saxophone 14. Piano Accompaniment 
Instrumental parts, each, 15 cents Piano Accompaniment, 60 cents Full Score, 1.00 
OW 
The Philharmonic Orchestra Foli 
CONTENTS 
Di Ge aint tcecasrdcccesies Padre G. Martini 8. Intermezzo (L’Arlésienne Suite)........ Georges Bizet 
2. Moment Musical No. 3.............+.- Franz Schubert 9. Terkiich Marah. .....ccccccsecs Ludwig van Beethoven 
S. Cammstenio Oe A... cccccoccscccocccccce Joseph Haydn 10. Minuet from Symphony in E>..... Wolfgang A. Mozart 
JS errr rr tre cre Gustave Lazarus 11. Gavotte from Paris and Helen....... C. W. von Gluck 
5. Gavotte and Musette........... Johann Sebastian Bach 12. Hungarian Dance, No. 5............. Johannes Brahms 
6. Largo from Xerxes............ George Frideric Handel 13. Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2.......... P. I. Tchaikovsky 
7. Bourrée in G minor............ Johann Sebastian Bach 14. Ballet Music from Rosamunde......... Franz Schubert 
INSTRUMENTATION 
1. Ist Violin 10. 2nd Clarinet in Bb 19. Trombone (or Baritone) (Treble 
2. 2nd Violin 1l. Bassoon clef) 
3. 3rd Violin (substitute for Viola) 12. Ist Horn in F 20. Eb Tuba 
4. Viola 13. 2nd Horn in F 21. Eb Alto Saxophone 
5. Violoncello 14. 1st Alto (or Melophone) in Eb 22. C Tenor (Melody) Saxophone 
6. Double Bass 15. 2nd Alto (or Melophone) in E> 23. Bb Tenor Saxophone 
7. Flute 16. lst Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 24. Timpani 
8. Oboe 17. 2nd Trumpet (or Cornet) in Bb 25. Drums 
9. Ist Clarinet in Bb 18. Trombone (Bass clef) 26. Piano 








PRICES: Instrument Books, each, $.50; Piano Part, $1.00 
Miniature Sample First Violin Part Sent FREE On Request 
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for examination from your dealer or the publisher 


399 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
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The School Music Program in Louisiane 


SAMUEL T. BURNS 


State Supervisor of Music, Baton Rouge 


“— RESIDENT WHITE introduced Senator Huey P. Long who 
stated that he was under the impression the subject of 
music is neglected in Louisiana, and that he was of the opinion 
that the State Board of Education will be wise to establish in 
the State Department of Education a department of music with 
a thoroughly competent person at its head to work under the 
direction of the superintendent in’ devising proper courses in 
music, and in stimulating interest throughout the state in that 
important subject. Superintendent Harris expressed the opinion 
that there was great merit in Senator Long’s viewpoint. He 
said that Louisiana is probably excelled by no state in the 
musical ability of its people, and that the subject had been 
neglected on account of inadequate funds. He stated that the 
boards pursued the policy of expending the school funds upon 
the bread and butter subjects to the neglect of such cultural 
courses as music, art, etc. He recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Music be authorized. On motion of Dr. Smith, sec- 
onded by Mr. Madison, the Division of Music in the State 
Department of Education was created, and the superintendent 
was instructed to take the necessary action to put it into 
operation by the employment of a director, the preparation of 
courses of study, etc.” 

The above is the official record of the creation of the music 
division in the State Department of Education. Like all official 
records it does not tell the whole story. Before the action 
recorded above, much had been done by music clubs, music 
teachers and others vitally interested in the development of music 
education. Through the efforts of these groups, Louisiana’s 
needs in music had been brought to the attention of the State 
Superintendent of Education and to the attention of the domi- 
nant political figure of the State, the late Senator Huey P. Long. 


a 


In presenting the cause of music before the State Board, I 
have been told that Senator Long spoke eloquently of the place 
of music in life and pointed out in what way the schools of 
Louisiana were neglecting their responsibility. He had heard 
some fine high school bands and choruses elsewhere, and he 
wished the same opportunities for Louisiana children. Under 
Long’s leadership, the Louisiana schools were to be second to 
none. Music the schools should have, and music the schools 
did have. 

The writer came into the state as State Supervisor of Music 
in September, 1934. I previously had extensive experience in 
school music, but I knew little of the Louisiana school organi- 
zation or of what was being done in music. For the first weeks, 
therefore, Superintendent Harris instructed me to visit as widely 
as possible in order to learn the school situation at first hand, 
and to become acquainted with school officials. 

This tour of visitation, which took me into fifty-odd of the 
sixty-four parishes, revealed many conditions favorable for the 
development of music in the schools. In the first place, I found 
that the children of the Louisiana schools possessed normal or 
more than normal musical talent. My judgment rested only 
on their ability to sing and their interest in music, not very 
scientific bases to be sure, but ones which give some indication 
of the presence or absence of talent. 

It had been my experience when I went into schools which 
had not had formal music instruction for many years, that the 
number of monotones or out-of-tune singers was apt to be 
large, especially in the upper grades, and that the children in 
such schools did not respond readily to the invitation to join 
in singing. I was delighted, therefore, to find in the Louisiana 
schools that everywhere the children not only could sing, but, 
given the opportunity, they responded with an enthusiasm that 
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quite bowled me over and set me burning with enthusiasm as 
to what could be done with these children with proper organi- 
zation and competent instruction. 

I found also that the schools of Louisiana had an almost ideal 
form of school organization. In the state where I worked for 
many years as county director of music (as in most of the 
northern and eastern states) schools were organized on the 
township or district basis—each little school having its own 
school board and its own superintendent. It was possible to 
have a county-wide organization of music only by persuading 
the school boards and superintendents of these little school dis- 
tricts to codperate with the county organization. The system 
made for inequality in the offerings of schools within the same 
county and made necessary the expenditure of a large amount 
of energy and time in keeping the various districts working 
together. 

Louisiana, however, I found had the parish unit system—that 
is, one schooi board and one superintendent administered all the 
schools both city and rural of an entire parish, a unit corre- 
sponding to the northern county, although in most cases several 
times as large. In the development of the music program in 
Louisiana, time would not need to be wasted in persuading hun- 
dreds of district and township school boards of the value of 
music instruction. The initiation of the music program in a 
parish would represent an accomplishment comparable to win- 
ning twenty or thirty townships in the northern states. Fur- 
ther, in Louisiana the same school board serves both city and 
rural schools, so that when a parish does embark on a music 
program, the rural schools benefit from it as well as the city 
schools. 

When, in addition to talent on the part of the children and 
an ideal form of school organization, I found that the school 
officials of the state were for the most part enthusiastic and 
eager for music in their schools, my delight over the prospects 
overflowed. Here was a situation offering enthusiastic talent, 
an ideal school organization, eager codperation of school offi- 
cials, and whole-hearted support by the political organization. 
What more could any music administrator ask? 

It was too late in the season to do much the first year in 
the way of placing music teachers in the schools. Budgets had 
already been made out and all available money apportioned; 
the schools were under way and it did not seem desirable to 
alter schedules in the middle of the school term. Definite plac- 
ing of teachers in the schools was therefore put off until the 
school year 1935-1936. 

The beginning of a program on a state-wide scale was begun, 
however, before the close of the first year. This was through 
the initiation of the phonograph plan of teaching singing which 
had been developed so successfully by Charles A. Fullerton in 
Iowa. This experience offered tangible evidence of how the 
fine organization of the Louisiana schools could operate to the 
advantage of the music program. 

= 


When I first considered the phonograph plan of teaching, I 
was doubtful as to whether it would be wise to undertake it. 
I was overwhelmed by the difficulty of presenting the plan to 
school officials. The idea was new; initiating it would cost 
money; most of the money for the year had already been 
allotted by the parish boards. I feared that I should have to 
spend most of my time persuading schools to buy phonographs 
and records, that I would find myself not a music supervisor 
but a phonograph and record salesman. When I presented this 
difficulty to Superintendent Harris, he asked if I thought it 
would help the initiation of the plan if the State Department 
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Some evidences of the school music developments since the Fall of 1934 in Louisiana.—Top: center, Baton Rouge High School 


Band, George C. Stout, Director. 


Next below, All-Parish Band, 


Jefferson Davis Parish, Harold A. Ramsey, Director. 


Left side: top, Roanoke High School Band; center, Welsh High School Band; bottom, Jennings High School Band. Right 
side: top, Jennings String Group; bottom, Elton High School Band. 


assisted in the purchase of the equipment. Would it help? I 
could hardly believe my ears! 

The outcome of the conversation was that Superintendent 
Harris requested the State Board to authorize him to donate 
sets of records to any school in the state which would agree 
to use them for the teaching of songs and to pay half the cost 
of the phonographs which the schools would have to buy to 
put the program into operation. The authorization was granted 
and the plan put into effect. If a school already owned or 
could secure a machine,- the program could be put on without 
any expense whatsoever to the local school; the state supplied 
the records. If purchase of a machine was necessary, the state 
would pay half the cost. This made it possible for any school 
to secure equipment with negligible expense. 

Upwards of a thousand schools took advantage of the offer. 
I have estimated that between two hundred and three hun- 
dred thousand children learned the songs the first year. 
It was an inspiration to imagine children all over the 
state learning these songs—in little schools along the bayous 
on the Gulf Coast to be reached only by boat; in high schools 
located in the pine forests of central Louisiana; in the magnifi- 
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cent schools of romantic New Orleans; in schools of the old 
Evangeline country where even today French is commonly 
spoken. Wherever I met a group of children, I found that 
they knew these songs. At an assembly I had never visited 
before I would ask the three or four hundred children if they 
could sing Billy Boy, Home on the Range, or Bendemeer’s 
Stream. “Yes!” they would chorus in reply and away we 
would go for the finest kind of an assembly sing where every 
child knew from memory words and music of a score of songs. 

That my initial enthusiasm over the possibilities was not un- 
founded, has been proved by later developments. I do not yet 
have a complete roster of schools which have initiated music 
this year. I do know, however, that twenty-five of the sixty- 
four parishes have initiated one or more phases of the program 
on a parish-wide basis, and that nine more have initiated it in 
several schools; more than half of the state has made a be- 
ginning. 

The program outlined and approved by the State Superin- 
tendent embraces the three fundamental aspects of a forward- 
looking music program: Vocal work in the elementary grades, 
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vocal work in the high school, class instrumental instruction 
with the object of developing bands and orchestras. Some 
parishes are initiating one phase of the program as a start this 
year, Four of the parishes (Jefferson Davis, 
Washington, St. James and the City of Monroe) have initiated 
all three with special teachers for the various phases. 


some another. 


Prospects for further development are still bright. Financial 
conditions are the best now that they have been for many years 
and there is every reason to believe in their continued improve- 
ment. Interest in music is widespread, and as additional funds 
become available music will share in their distribution. The 
State University has employed a music extension specialist, who 
is conducting classes all over the state for grade teachers; the 
musical offerings of the University Summer School were ex- 
panded last year and further expansion is planned for this 
coming summer, both at the University and at the State Normal 
College. A state association’ of music teachers has been organ- 
ized and affiliated with the general state teachers’ organization, 


1 Louisiana School Music Association. 





the Music Educators National Conference, and the Southern 
Conference for Music Education. I shall close this article with 
another quotation. In June, when budgets for this school year 
were under consideration, State Superintendent Harris wrote a 
letter to all school boards and superintendents urging them to 
give music a place on their budgets. At the close of this letter, 
he wrote as follows: 

“I think that the decision to make music an important part 


of the public school system is one of the wisest that we have 
ever reached, and I trust that you school officials of the various 


parishes will join sympathetically in establishing music upon 
sound bases as rapidly as this can be done constructively.” 


School music in Louisiana is at present undeveloped. But 
the state has caught the vision of what a music program can 
be, and is climbing toward the top with breath-taking speed. 
Granted normal expected improvement in the finances of the 
schools, Louisiana will soon have a music program under way 
which will not only make it the musical equal of any state, but 
which should carry it forward to first place. 





mp: SCHOOL CHOIR DIRECTORS train their singers to be mere 
musical “automatons” who have no real appreciation 
of the words and music they sing, and no consequent urge 
to keep on singing for the joy of singing after they gradu- 
ate from high school? Do directors of musical activities in 
church, community and college lack the ability to chal- 
lenge the interest of high-school trained musicians? Do 
the musically-inclined students have so much music thrust 
upon them in school that they are tired of it by the time 
they graduate? Are the music standards of church and 
community organizations so much below the level of the 
high school standards that high school graduates find no 
opportunities that make it worth while for them to continue 
their active participation in musical activities? These are 
some of the questions touched upon by readers in their 
discussion of A Challenge to Music Educators by Esther 
Goetz in the September JournaL. Mr. McIntosh voices his 
opinion and some suggestions in the following paragraphs 
taken from a letter to the editors: 


Music Educators Journal 
Chicago, Ill. 

I am inclined to believe that there are just about as 
many musical young people taking part in the musical 
service of the church as there are non-musical young peo- 
ple participating in any other service of the church. A 
church is a very complex social organization and each 
church has its own particular problems, so it is impossible 
to make any general suggestions that would fit all com- 
munities. 


There are three reasons why an individual sings in a 
volunteer church choir: (1) He may feel that he is doing 
a service to the church by singing in the choir. (2) He 
may feel that he is improving himself or keeping up in 
his music by singing in the choir. (3) He may desire the 
social distinction that is accorded to him by singing in the 
choir. 


In a great many communities the church has been unable 
to influence any large number of the young people to con- 
secrate their service to the upbuilding of the music of the 
church. As a result, such a church has a choir whose per- 
sonnel is somewhat aged, unless the services of a capable 
and socially prominent choir director have been secured. 
I would add it is quite as important that the director be 
socially acceptable as it is that he or she be capable. 

Now, quoting from the article by Miss Goetz: “Here we 
are, training these young people to a degree of proficiency 








A Challenge to All Choral Conductors 


far beyond any other country or age—and for what?” It 
is true that these young people are proficient along some 
lines, and those lines are laid out by the music teacher, 
but are they proficient in the vital things of music? How 
many of these young people can sing any song with an 
understanding of its meaning? A former high school stu- 
dent, who is now in college, asked me, “Are the words of 
a song really important?” To my way of thinking they 
are, and absolute clarity of the meaning of the text is 
fundamental. Yet how few choruses, or soloists for that 
matter, are able to make either the words themselves, or 
the emotional content of the words understood? The fact 
is that all too often chorus music is taught with the idea 
of impressing an audience rather than expressing the music. 
This method can hardly produce a genuine interest in 
choral singing, nor can it turn out singers who are useful 
to the church choir. 


The average high school director tells his singers when 
and where to do everything that is done. The chorus mem- 
ber is told where to breathe and where not to breathe; 
where to sing legato, and where to sing marcato; where 
to accent and where not to accent; he is commanded by his 
director every step of the way in the mastery of a com- 
position. In other words, the singer does no thinking for 
himself. I believe that a chorus member would have far 
greater and more lasting interest in chorus music if he 
could feel he has a definite part in determining, as well 
as in presenting, the interpretation of the music. People 
like to work together when they feel they are creating 
something. Chorus music is dependent on choruses for its 
re-creation—and in this re-creation of a masterpiece, the 
chorus as a whole as well as the conductor should take both 
the composer and the author of the words into their con- 
fidence, so to speak, and try to follow their thought. As 
searchers after the finest interpretation that they can give 
to the songs they sing, they will develop, under the right 
leadership, the understanding of and love for choral music 
which will make them want to sing wherever there is 
opportunity for good singing—in church and out. 


Davip S. McInrosH 

Head, Department of Music 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale 
= 

Additional replies to ‘“‘A Challenge to Music Educators’’ will be 


Note: 


published in the next issue of the Journat.—The Editors. 
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About Ready for Release ! 


ALL SERVICE FOLIO 
for Orchestra and Band 


Compiled and Arranged by 


C. PAUL HERFURTH 


famous for his “A TUNE A DAY” 
Course of Class Instruction for Violin 





Holidays 


and a 


Successful 


New Vear 
is the 








Wis h Write us to send you the first copies of “A TUNE A DAY” 
this new HERFURTH FOLIO. Elementary (Book I) . 60c 
Pri h 50c Intermediate (Book II) 60c 
tt te Piano Accompaniment . « CO 
Piano Conductor part. . . . $1.00 Teacher’s Manual ... . $1.00 


>from THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 




















WILLIS oiiiv,s GRADED &'Srthestra SERIES 


Americanization, Maddy (America, Tenting Tonight, Battle Hymn, Star- 





VOLUME I Spangled Banner) ; Andante from “Surprise Symphony,” Haydn; Now the 

Contains sixteen selections within the easiest Day Is Over, Barnby; The ’Cello, Mattingly; Onward Christian Soldiers, 
compass of each instrument. Also complete fin- Sullivan; Soldier's Farewell, Kinkel; Send Out Thy Light, Gounod; The 
gering charts. Each instrument is used both as \ Creation (Excerpt), Haydn; Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, Knight ; 


a solo and accompanying instrument. The violin 
and viola parts are playable in the first position 
and also fingered in positions for advanced pupils. 
Each part is carefully fingered, phrased, and all 
breathing places plainly indicated. 


Love’s Greeting, Elgar; Speed Our Republic, Keller ; School Parade, Maddy ; 
Playing in the Sunshine, Morris; Hail Columbia, Phyle; Indian Tale, 
Wright (American Indian Sketches); Grand Opera Selections, Maddy 
(Lohengrin, Martha, Tannhéuser, Faust). 





The Starry Emblem, Engel; A Perfect Day, Bond; A Song in the Night. 
VOLUME II Baldwin; Medley (Folk-Tunes) Maddy (Old Black Joe, Old Kentucky 
Home, Dixie, Old Folks at Home, Yankee Doodle) ; Hungarian Song, Ester- 
hazy; The Lotus Flower, Schumann; Intermezzo from “L’Arlesienne,” 
Bizet; O Sole mio, di Capua; Indian Dance, Wright (American Indian 
Sketches); Marche Romaine, Gounod; Love-Song, Powell; Morton High 
School March, Townsend & Pyle; Overture “Calif of Bagdad,’ Boieldieu. 


Contains thirteen very carefully selected pieces 
for early grade students of bands and orchestras. 
All intricate technicalities have been avoided. 
Every selection has been fingered for beginners 
as well as for advanced players. 





Marche Militaire, Schubert; Minuette (3rd Symphony), Haydn; The 
Rosary, Nevin; A Chinese Love- re: Friml (From Suite “Po Ling and 
Ming Toy’); Spanish Dance No. Moszkowski; The Last Spring, Grieg; 
Warum? Schumann; A Song of Taale Rimsky-Korsakoff; Parting Song, 
Raff (From “Lenore” Symphony); Raymond Overture, Thomas. 


VOLUME III 


Offers, at a decidedly low price, the oppor- 
tunity to purchase a choice collection of the 
masterpieces of music. Each piece has been 
adapted to the young orchestra from the original 
score of the composer. 





° STATE WHICH 
Write for Free Sample Parts VOLUME 


The Willis Music Company, 137 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HETHER or not the coming of the 

National Conference to New York 
City has stimulated us to renewed ef- 
forts, there are surely signs of great 
activity in the Eastern Conference states 
this season. Elsewhere in the JouRNAL 
you will enjoy reading Frances Elliott 
Clark’s letter from real old New Eng- 
land. It’s a gem of old-fashioned hos- 
pitality and it reveals how the original 
settlers are shining up for the home- 
coming of our Western, Northern and 
Southern cousins. Naturally, the glow 
of expectation has reached the girls and 
boys in the schools and everywhere 
music is stepping out—it’s a music year! 

+ 

ORGANIZATION seems to be in the air 
—new plans for festivals, pageants, and 
projects, help meetings for teachers, co- 
operative study programs for school mu- 
sic groups, efforts to form county and 
state music education associations and 
also to bring about affiliation with the 
National and Sectional Conferences— 
truly, “there’s music in the air.” 

It is encouraging to receive reports 
from our state chairmen that member- 
ships are coming in, especially through 
the affiliated music departments of state 
education associations, such as those of 
New Jersey and Delaware, and also from 
the In-and-About clubs that have en- 
dorsed the plan. Naturally, the smaller 
states have the advantage in geographi- 
cal situation and smaller numbers of 
music educators, and should be the lead- 
ers in cooperative state movements. 
Just think what it would mean if your 
state could have sectional and all-state 
choruses and orchestras for high school 
students and similar organizations for 
adult music educators. New Jersey and 
Delaware have been doing these things 
for the last six years, and New Jersey 
even has a_ well-organized circulating 
library of orchestra and chorus music 
which helps any community that needs 
music. These are only some of the 
benefits, but consider the great strides 
that have been made in Delaware and 
New Jersey in rural as well as in city 
school music as a result, of organization. 

a 

Ir WAS MY PLEASURE to speak at the 
first meeting of the In-and-About Phil- 
adelphia Music Educators Club on Sat- 
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Keeping Up 
With the Conference 


. 


urday, November 2, and tell some of the 
plans for the “Conference of the Cen- 
tury.” Dr. Clark held us spellbound 
with an intimate presentation of “One 
Hundred Years of Music in American 
Schools.” We, in our club, feel that this 
contribution is so valuable that it should 
be made available for all school commu- 
nities everywhere. We hope it can be 
printed in the JouRNAL in advance of 
the New York meeting in order that it 
may be used throughout the country as 
the vehicle for an observance of the com- 
pletion of One Hundred Years of Music 
in the Schools of America. Harl Mc- 
Donald was the guest of honor at the 
Philadelphia meeting. As you know, he 
is in charge of music in the School of 
Fine Arts at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the composer of the Rhumba 
Symphony played in October by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. J. L. Scott, in 
charge of school music at the same in- 
stitution, is president of the club. 


A 


WE JOURNEYED to New York on Wed- 
nesday, November 6, and attended the 
meeting of the New York Convention 
committee. The feast of good things is 
rapidly taking shape. Read the Na- 
tional President’s Page for the latest re- 
leases. The New York schools, under 
George Gartlan and his able assistants, 
are going to stage an affair in Madison 
Square Garden that will be in keeping 
with the magnitude of the New York 
public school system. So many big 
ideas have been proposed and accepted 
that the major sessions will be unique 
and in keeping with the “flair’ New 
York has for mass productions. In line 
with this, and as hosts and hostesses to 
the Conference, I have asked Laura 
Bryant to accept the chairmanship of our 
Eastern Conference luncheon meeting. 
You will be overjoyed to know that she 
has accepted, as she says, “with alac- 
rity.” Don’t fail to read her message 
given here. Those of you who attended 
or know about the “Reunion at Pitts- 
burgh” will realize what a fine com- 
mittee Miss Bryant has on call for the 


get-together at New York. We are 
planning to have not only a reunion, but 
in addition an introduction of all the 
new faces with a forward look all 
around. Make reservations early! 


A 


On November 9 I attended four mu- 
sic meetings at Atlantic City. The 
meeting of the Department of Music 
under John H. Jaquish was unusually 
well attended. New Jersey has set the 
pace for enthusiasm and the meeting was 
one of the finest departmental gatherings 
that I have seen. We are fortunate, by 
the way, to have Mr. Jaquish as our 
New Jersey Conference chairman. I do 
not know what the middle “H” stands 
for, but it should be “O” for organiza- 
tion as he is a past master along this as 
well as production lines. After the 
luncheon it was my good fortune to visit 
the All-New Jersey State High School 
Chorus rehearsal where Arthur E. Ward 
and K. Elizabeth Ingalls were leading, 
to levels of new beauty, one of the finest 
groups of young voices ever assembled. 
Then we went to the Steel Pier and 
heard the magnificent All-State Orches- 
tra under Clifford Demarest. The an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey State 
Education Association is one of the big- 
gest and best with which I am ac- 
quainted, and never fails to feature mu- 
sic as a major part of the proceedings. 


ae 


THE MEETING of the Music Department 
of the Delaware State Education Asso- 
ciation was held on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 14, at Wilmington. This is another 
“live wire’ organization that has put 
music well out in front through the ef- 
forts of Glenn Gildersleeve, Wilbert 
Hitchner, President, and the enthusias- 
tic music workers who are enrolled one 
hundred per cent in Conference mem- 
bership. 

The latest organization in these parts 
is the National Capital In-and-About 
Music Educators Club under the able 
leadership of Edwin N. C. Barnes. 
Their first two-day meeting program 
reads like that of a major convention. 
Felicitations to the National Capital 
Club! 

We journey to Harrisburg on De- 
cember 31, for the meeting of the Mu- 
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USE THE LIBERAL EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES OF “PRESSER SERVICE” IN 
SELECTING MATERIAL FOR THE SPRING PROGRAM 


CANTATAS 
Mixed Voices (SATB) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Richard Kountz Price, $1.00 


A patriotic cantata of large proportions in 
which the younger children also may be 
used. Time, 80 minutes. 


WHITE HAWK 
By Lily Strickland Price, $1.00 


A dramatic cantata requiring capable 
soloists and well trained chorus. Text 

on a Shawnee Indian legend. Time, 
30 minutes. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
By W. H. Neidlinger Price, 60c 


This effective choral setting of Long- 
fellow’s immortal poem is ideal for school 
presentation. Time, 15 minutes. 


GREAT DAYS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By Rob Roy Peery Price, 60c 
Eight important battles of the Revolu- 
tionary War are described in the text and 
music of this popular patriotic cantata. 
Time, 20 minutes. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
By A. J. Gantvoort Price, 75c 


The choruses of this tuneful patriotic 
cantata are safely within the range of 
school singers’ voices. Time, 20 minutes. 


* 
Treble Voices (SA) 


DAWN OF SPRING 
By Richard Kouniz Price, 60c 


The junior high school chorus can give a 
beautiful presentation of this charming 
and very popular cantata. Time, 25 
minutes. 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 
By Richard Kountz Price, 60c 


May be presented either in concert or 
pageant form. Time, 25 minutes. 


Treble Voices (SSA) 


BOBOLINKS 
By Carl Busch Price, 60c 


A brilliant, rippling cantata for children’s 
voices, especially suitable for junior high 
school chorus. Time, 30 minutes. 


EVANGELINE 
By Chas. G. Spross Price, 75c 
Longfellow’s poignant story is most beauti- 
fully told in the music of this excellent 
cantata. Requires well-trained chorus 
and a good baritone soloist. Time, 40 
minutes. 


DAWN OF SPRING 


By Richard Kouniz Price, 60c 


The effectiveness of this cantata is en- 
hanced in the three-part arrangement. 





OPERETTAS 





THE MOON MAIDEN 


Comic Operetta in Two Acts 


Book and Lyrics by Elsie Duncan Yale 


Music by Clarence Kohimann 


Vocal Score—Price, 75c 


Novelty, of course, is about the first thing your audience demands in a new school 
operetta. Just visualize the staging possibilities—an airship, loaded with passen- 
gers, stranded on the moon. Musically, this opus is more than merely tuneful; 
some of the songs will be whistled by the cast long before the stage presentation, 


and by the audience for months after. 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 


obtainable on a rental basis. 





BETTY LOU (The Dream Girl) 


Operetta in 


Text and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. Stults 


Vocal Score—Price, $1.00 


Year after year, this operetta continues a prime 
favorite with high school groups. The music is some 
of the most tuneful written by the composer of ‘“The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told”; the story is brimful of 
comedy and exciting situations, with just enough of 
the “love interest” to make it attractive. 


Three Acts 




















No ex- 


ceptional histrionic ability is required and, best of all, the operetta is not 
expensive nor difficult to stage. 





The Successful Operettas of 





JOAN OF THE 
NANCY LEE 


Vocal Score, $2.00 


A comic opera of 
almost Gilbert and 
Sullivan proportions. 
| large cast. 
taging inexpensive. 
Dialog and lyrics, 50¢ | 





Louis Woodson Curtis 


MARRIAGE 
OF NANNETTE 


Vocal Score, $2.00 


Lyrics and melodies of 
romantic charm. Large 
chorus. Solo and group 
dances. Three Acts. 
Dialog and Lyrics, 50c 





BRIAR ROSE 
Vocal Score, $1.50 


Based on a popular 
“fairy tale.” Oppor- 
tunities for large cast 
and elaborate staging. 
Three acts. Dialog 
and Lyrics, 25¢ 





Orchestra Parts of these Curtis operettas may be rented. 





Excellent Operettas by 





THE LITTLE SCARLET 


Vocal Score, $1.00 


Bryceson Treharne 





THE MAGIC BOWL 
Vocal Score, 75 


FLOWER 


(Complete with Dialog and Stage 


Directions) 


f-gutet, = ~~ of love Lt 
jealousy, evil plots and magic spells. 
Music of unusually high quality. 


Orchestra parts obtainable. 


Not so difficult to produce as ‘‘The 
Little Scarlet Flower” but equally as 
tuneful. Three acts. Time, 45 min- 
utes. Orchestration obtainable. 











| JUVENILE 
OPERETTAS 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


By L. E. Yeamans Price, 75c 


Everywhere performances of this operetta 
have been most successful. In 3 acts filled 
with pleasing musical numbers, it tells the 
favorite childhood story and brings to 
life characters that young and old re- 
member. 


O CHO SAN 
or The Stolen Jade 


Japanese Operetta 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60c 


There is a real plot to this charming and 
colorful little operetta. The music is 
melodious and easy to sing. 14 characters 
and large chorus, if available. 2 scenes. 


RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL 


By Paul Bliss Price, 75c 


A juvenile operetta in two acts that may 
be presen with the tiny tots of the 
school. The interest in the story is main- 
tained throughout and the music is always 
pleasing. 


SNOW WHITE AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 


By Geo. F. Root Price, 7c 


Year after year there is a consistent de- 
mand for this familiar fairy-tale operetta. 
Most of the chorus work is in unison. 


LET’S GO TRAVELING 


By Cynthia Dodge Price, 60c 
This easily staged operetta is based on the 
self-entertaining instincts of children on a 
rainy Saturday morning. 14 characters. 
Unison singing. 


THE LOST LOCKET 
A Patriotic Sketch 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60c 


Introduces in the interest-holding plot 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, thus 
affording a saving in costume expense. 
Excellent to correlate with American 
History study. 


THE ISLE OF JEWELS 
By Geo. L. Spaulding Price, 60c 
The characters personify jewels and the 
ibilities of attractive staging can well 
_ imagined. All choruses arranged for 
unison singing. Time, 30 minutes, 
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WITH FLUTED SLIDES 


The new Olds needs no breaking-in. 
With the very first note you have light- 
ning speed, amazing smoothness, no 
friction or binding. That’s because the 
inside slides of the trombone have been 
finted—given runners that are bathed in 
oil and slick beyond description. Try 
it at your nearest dealer. 


Chicago Musical 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


309 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 








Wood Octavo Series 
NEW CHORUSES 


Recommended for Contests 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


353 O Night of Dreams SATB .15 
354. O Night of Dreams SSA .15 
364 O Night of Dreams TTBB 1S 


Morning Now Beckons 


Czecho-Slovakian Folksong arranged 
by C. F. Manney 


355 For Chorus of SATB .15 

356 For Ladies’ Voices SSA _ .I5 
Orlando di Lasso 

360 Echo Song SSA _ .15 
Dancing on the Green 

(“Country Gardens”) 

365 Arr. by C. F. Manney...SSA_ .15 
George Frederic Handel 

351 O Lovely Peace SSA _ .15 

348 O Lovely Peace 2-part .12 





Send for sample copies 
and complete list 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


The B. F. Wood Music Co. 
88 St. Stephen St., Boston, Mass. 
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sic Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. Richard 
Grant of Pennsylvania State College is 
president, and you know what a fine 
meeting will be held under so able a 
leader. 

A 


These news notes are only a few of 
the gleanings, and our board members 
aod state chairmen are supplying some 
co. the rest. These are truly “harvest 
days” with the Eastern Conference with 
more to come from the planting of the 
“winter wheat.” The following is a list 
of the state chairmen who have respond- 
ed to the call: 


Connecticut — W. 
Francis Ave., R. 
ford. 

Delaware—Wilbert B. 
of Education, 11th 
Sts., Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—Mary M. Wilkins, 
1519—28th St., N.W., Washington. 

Maine—E. Marion Dorward, Washington 
State Normal School, Machias. 

Baltimore—John Denues, 5703 Chilham 


Raymond Randall, 
F. D. No. 2, Stam- 


Hitchner, Board 
and Washington 


Road. 

Massachusetts—Samuel A. W. Peck, 27 
Pratt St., Reading. 

New Jersey—John H. Jaquish, 5 S. 
Dorset Ave., Atlantic City. 

New York—Francis H. Diers, State 
Normal School, Fredonia. 


Pennsylvania—George P. Spangler, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Parkway at 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Anna L. McInerney, 15 
Francis Ave., Auburn. 

Board 


Vermont—tEleanor B. Doughty, 
of Education, Burlington. 


Don’t forget the Biblical injunctions of 
casting the bread and planting the seed 





and help as only you can in our pro- 
gram of “Music for Every Child and 
Every Child for Music.” 

Georce L. Linpsay, President 


a 
Reunion in New York 


4 AFTER a long silence again comes a 
summons like the ghostly “Voice of 
Bugle Ann” calling, calling. Reunion in 
New York! The luncheon—the Eastern 
Music Educators’ Luncheon! Remem- 
ber Chicago—remember Pittsburgh! 
Being one of your Pennsylvania pres- 
ident’s two vices, the privilege of chair- 
manizing your luncheon has been thrust 
upon me. While whiskers may not be 
in order, and President George favors 
law and order and a look forward, nev- 
ertheless, a lively committee is being 
chosen to conduct luncheon affairs. 
Come on New York, New England, New 
Jersey, Old Delaware—let us observe 
what Pennsylvania has to offer. If you 
are not present you will miss something. 
Watch for details in the next JourRNAL. 
We will meet in the Penn and sit around 
the board, 


And sing you up a song called Sugar 
in the Gourd; 


Sugar in the gourd, honey in the horn, 
Meet at the luncheon, honey in the horn. 
(With apologies to H. L. Davis and 
his best seller.) 
Your perpetual (past) president, 
LaurA BRYANT 





A Call to the Conference Family 
FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK 





4 Hear Ye, Hear Ye, Eastern Music 
Educators Conference Members: 

Word is brought by a descendant of 
Paul Revere that company is coming. 
The messenger says that all our music 
kinsfolk and their kin (kith to us) who 
moved away so long ago are all trek- 
king back for a week’s visit March 29 
to April 4—only four short months to 
get ready. My, my, but that means 
hurry and sending the word around to 
all the kindred near and far. 

To us of New England ancestry, blood, 
and training, and those of Dutch, Quaker 
and Cavalier backgrounds, all steeped 
in the traditions of hospitality and wel- 
coming the traditional family gatherings, 
it is a call to immediate activity. 

We must shoo the chickens off the 
porch, mend and whitewash those broken 
pickets in the yard fence, put a new 
pane of glass in the fanlight over the 
door, cut a new strong leather string for 
the latch that will pull easily, rush the 
rags over to good wife Burton and ask 
her to weave a new carpet for the room, 
get new white sand for the kitchen, and 


ask Auntie Snow to tie some new com- 
forts of lamb’s wool, and tell everybody 
to save all the tallow for the candles. 
It will take a goodly store to keep every 
home lighted in welcome to our guests. 

Of course it would have been fine if 
this meeting at the time of the 100th 
anniversary of school music might have 
been held on the old homestead, but Med- 
field isn’t very big, and the young folk 
of the great outdoors begged to see the 
bright lights of Broadway, and wanted 
to hear an opera. Cousin George and 
his enormous family have invited us to 
rendezvous with them in New York City, 
so we shall just gather in and pitch our 
tents round about the tabernacle, so to 
speak, and get right out in the front 
yard to hail and welcome every caravan 
from Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, and all 
points west. 

Goodness me, we haven’t seen Cousin 
Glenn’s family from Oakland in years 
and years. Sudie is coming, and bring- 
ing half of Texas. We have visited our 
Chicago cousins often, and of course they 
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are coming with all their children. 
Cousin Russell and the Smiths have 
their new coats already. Sisters May- 
belle, Alice, and Ada; Cousins Carol, 
Gertrude, Louis Curtis and all the moun- 
tain and coast kin are getting new cov- 
ered wagons to drive, or those new wing 
contraptions. Luckily we have the word 
in time to put up extra quantities of 
provender, plenty of apple butter, hom- 
iny, peach pickles, mince pies, and of 
course to smoke extra hams and make 
pans of scrapple, little bags of sausage 
and everything nice. 

Get out our banners, practice our smile 
as welcoming hosts, and make this the 
finest meeting the Conference has ever 
experienced. 

In the “spirit of ’76” let us “Carry on.” 

“MOTHER” 





Eastern Conference News 
See also page 48 











Buffalo. A good “boost” for the Na- 
tional Conference 1936 meeting was one 
of the features of the music educators 
dinner held in connection with the 
music section meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Buffalo, Novem- 
ber 1. All present were urged to start 
saving their pennies for the trip to 
New York City. Another thing which 
was discussed was the meeting place 
for the 1937 Eastern Conference. Every- 
one was enthusiastic over the prospects 
of having Buffalo picked for the host 
city. Although final decision has not 
been announced by President Lindsay, 
everyone in this zone is anxious to show 
what Western New York hospitality is. 
Work has*been started on the state 
membership campaign, with a bumper 
attendance at the 1936 biennial the goal. 
—Francis H. Diers, New York State 
Chairman. 


Baltimore. A sound picture showing 
groups of public school children from 
the kindergarten through high school 
engaged in musical activities, together 
with a descriptive booklet of the work 
of the Division of Music Education, is 
to be used by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as a part of his plan 
for holding regional meetings in Bal- 
timore to show the citizens what is 
being done in the public schools. The 
scenario for the picture is based on 
the idea of having the audience travel 
through the schools for firsthand in- 
formation of what is being done. 
Plans are being carried through for a 
large enrollment in the Eastern Con- 
ference from Baltimore by the newly 
appointed state chairman for the East- 
ern Conference in Maryland—John De- 
nues. 


Pennsylvania. In a state-wide cam- 
paign in behalf of the National Confer- 
ence and Eastern Conference, music 
educators in Pennsylvania will be con- 
tacted by as many “key men” as pos- 
sible. Assistance in this connection will 
be sought from county music super- 
visors, county superintendents, music 
directors or supervisors of music in 
the thirty-four largest cities of the 
state, music directors of state normal 
schools, colleges and universities. Music 
educators feel it is an honor for their 
names to appear on the membership roll 
in the Yearbook of the National Con- 
ference. Our slogan will be “Is your 
name in the musical Who’s Who of 
America”? Our state will do everything 
possible to support Pennsylvania’s pres- 
ident.—George P. Spangler, State Chair- 
man for Pennsylvania. 
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Entirely New 
HOLLIS DANN SONG SERIES 


HOLLIS DANN, Mus.D. ; 


Director, Department of Music Education 
New York University 


Book One—Songs for Primary Grades... ... . .$0.80 
Book Two—Unison and Part Songs for Un- 
changed Voices. .........ccccccscceccees 


Book Three — Unison and Part Songs for 
Soprano, Second Soprano, Alto, Boy-Tenor, 
SE BNR. cic cc cccnsctcceseseeeenes snes 


Conductor’s Book (A Guide in Interpreting 


92 


1.00 


HIS new series of songbooks has been prepared in 
accordance with present-day views of music teaching. 


Each of the three books for pupils contains an excep- 
tionally rich repertoire composed of songs by the most 
eminent composers, folk songs from the various countries, 
songs for holidays and special occasions, patriotic songs, 
etc. In Book Two art songs and canons are introduced 
and in Book Three there are also classical songs, ballads, 
negro spirituals, rounds, songs from opera and oratorio, etc. 


A unique feature of this series is the Conductor’s Book 
which offers the supervisor and classroom teacher val- 
uable, practical aid in the teaching of singing and in the 
study and interpretation of the songs in this series. Besides 
this it supplies two essential general needs: 
knowledge and skill in the care and treatment of the 
singing voice, particularly the child voice and _ the 
adolescent voice; and (2) more facility and musicianship 


(1) more 





CINCINNATI 
DALLAS 


New York 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Boston ATLANTA 





Eastern Conference Growth. It has 
been very gratifying to me during the 
years I have been treasurer of the East- 
ern Conference to see its steady growth 
in membership from 500 the year we 
met in Atlantic City to a total of over 
1,600 at Pittsburgh, and this in spite of 
several trying years of depression. Dur- 
ing my first year as treasurer I had one 
assistant to help me with the regis- 
tration at the convention, now the reg- 
istration keeps a staff of seven or eight 
busy at the conference most of the time. 
With the National Conference meeting 
in New York in 1936, right in the cen- 
ter of the Eastern territory, I believe 
we will break all past records in the 
number of memberships and it will give 
opportunity to attend a National con- 
ference to many who have not been 
able to go when the meeting has been 
in the midwest.—Clarence Wells, Treas- 
urer, E.M.E.C. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania. The Depart- 
ment of Music of State Teachers Col- 
lege is establishing a definite follow-up 
program of its work through that of 
its music graduates. The program em- 
braces four distinct procedures: First, 
music graduates are invited to partici- 
pate with all other music teachers of 
the regional area of the college, in a 
music education conference held at the 
college in the early fall. Second, music 
graduates are visited in their respective 
schools and surveys are made of their 
responsibilities and problems. Third, 
campus conferences are held on Satur- 
day morning between graduates and the 
music faculty. Fourth, music graduates 
receive letters supplementary to the 
above activities. The objectives are 
twofold; namely, to make more effective 
teacher preparation and to render serv- 
ice to school communities in the field. 
—John W. Neff, Director. 
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Mary BE. IRELAND, Sacramento, Calif., President 
S. Earte BLAKESLex, Ontario, Calif., 1st Vice-President 
ALFRED H. Smits, San Diego, Calif., 2nd Vice-President g 
Sytv1a Garrison, Oakland, Calif., Sec’y-Treas. 
Amy Grav MILLER, Pasadena, Calif., Director 
CuarLes M. Dennis, San Francisco, Calif., Director 
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President's Letter 


EAR CO-WORKERS in the California- 

Western School Music Confer- 
ence: You are receiving brief messages 
from a number of your friends in this 
issue. Please give them careful consid- 
eration and follow the good advice of 
your membership chairman. 

No doubt you have already formed the 
habit of listening to the Pacific Coast 
School Music broadcast series Saturday 
evenings at 6:30 o'clock. Have you also 
formed the habit of writing in to your 
local station? Are you using your in- 
fluence to secure a large audience and 
plenty of fan mail? This is essential to 
success now and in the future. 

Are you planning to go to New York 
in March? Aim high! We never get 
any place without trying, and if the goal 
is worthy, the sacrifices do not count. 
Sometimes they only make achievement 
a great thrill. No one can tell you what 
a National Conference program really is 
and does, but once you attend you know 
and are ready to go again regardless of 
the cost. 

By the time you read this we expect 
to have a music section in Northern Cal- 
ifornia. A meeting will have been held 
in Satramento, November 26, to organ- 
ize a music section paralleling the C.T.A. 
for Northern California. I know this 
youngest section will have your good 
wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
Mary E. Ireranp, President 


Southern District 


4 Tue Southern District of the Cali- 
fornia-Western School Music Conference 
will hold its annual mid-winter meeting 
at Los Angeles, December 14. Section 
meetings and a general session are sched- 
uled at Polytechnic High School in the 
morning, with a luncheon and business 
meeting to follow at noon. 

The plan of grouping related subjects 
is to be followed in the section meetings. 
The four section meetings will be: (1) 
Radio, A Cappella Choir, and Instru- 
mental. (2) Integration and Apprecia- 
tion, Elementary. (3) Integration and 
Appreciation, Junior and Senior High 
School. (4) Theory. The general ses- 
sion will include programs by elemen- 
tary, high school and college organiza- 
tions, with no addresses. As is customary, 
there will be two speakers at the lunch- 
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eon. Officers of the Southern District 
will be elected for the year 1936 at the 
business meeting. 

Broadcasting a series of programs by 
the colleges of southern California every 
Friday evening at seven-thirty o’clock 
over Station KECA is being made a 
special feature by this district. These 
programs started November 8. The 
Southern District is also codéperating in 
connection with the Pacific Coast School 
Music broadcast series sponsored by the 
C.W.S.M.C. and the Northwest Confer- 
ence. — Leroy W. ALLEN, President, 
District, C.W.S.M.C. 


Southern 


Northern District 


A ORGANIZATION of the music educators 
in Northern California along the lines 
of the Bay, Central and Southern Sec- 
tions of the C.T.A. was a feature of the 
November 26 dinner for music teachers 
and supervisors at the time of the C.T.A. 
meeting in Sacramento. The preliminary 
announcement of the program for this 
meeting and plans for organization were 
embodied in a letter sent out by Mrs. 
George Uhl, Chairman of Membership, 
C.W.S.M.C., Northern Section, which 


read in part: 

“We are arranging a dinner meeting for 
music teachers and supervisors during the 
meeting of the Northern Section of the C. T. 
A. in Sacramento. Our speaker will be Fred- 
erick H. Haywood. Mr. Haywood is at pres- 
ent conducting vocal classes for the Extension 
Division of the University of California in 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. We are also arranging a dem- 
onstration of the electric organ by Paul 
Tanner, a prominent organist in Sacramento 
and instructor in the Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights. In addi- 
tion to the dinner and program, we are hop- 
ing to form an organization of the music edu- 
cators in Northern California. The Bay, Cen- 
tral and Southern Sections already have music 
organizations paralleling the C. T. A. These 
music groups meet for exchange of ideas, mu- 
sic demonstrations, and careful consideration 
of all matters concerning school music in 
their sections during institute and from one 
to three times per year. Please come pre- 
pared to help organize here.” 


Bay Section 


4 Owi1nc to the several holidays and 
holiday programs it was not possible to 
hold any conferences before Thanksgiv- 
ing. Our Secretary-Treasurer William 
Knuth of San Francisco, however, has 
been carrying on the membership drive 
and considerable headway has been made. 

The C.T.A. Bay Section Music Divi- 
sion Institute was held in Oakland, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, November 27. This 
was a mutual C.T.A. and C.W.S.M.C. 





meeting, at which time elections were 
held for a president and vice-president 
for the ensuing year. By our constitu- 
tion the chairman and the vice-chairman 
elect of the Music Division, Bay Sec- 
tion of the C.T.A., automatically become 
the president and vice-president of the 
C.W.S.M.C. Bay Section. The program 
for this year’s meeting included: Violin 
solos by William Thomas, San Francisco, 
pupil of Kathleen Parlow; soprano solos 
by Constance Trutner, Oakland; Voice 
Training in. Relation to the Choral Pro- 
gram, by Frederick Haywood; Problems 
of Flute, String Bass and French Horn 
Playing, presented respectively by Messrs. 
John Darasch, Fred Raw and Herman 
Trutner, Jr., all of Oakland. Joseph S. 
Thompson, President of the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Association was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

Redwood City will be host to the Bay 
Section early in December. The date 
and program for this meeting will be an- 
nounced as soon as_ possible—ARDEN 
ALLEN, President, Bay Section, C.W.S. 
M.C. 


Pacific Coast School Music Broadcasts 


4 EntHusiasm for the Pacific Coast 
School Music broadcast series, sponsored 
by the California-Western and North- 
west Conferences, is gaining momentum 
and rapidly becoming a kind of fever. 
(The programs started November 9 and 
are presented every Saturday evening at 
6:30 o’clock over the Columbia Don Lee 
broadcasting system.) 

Inaugurating the series, the Sacra- 
mento City Schools presented the Junior 
College A Cappella Choir, Ivine Shields, 
Director, and the Senior High School 
Instrumental Trio, George Von Hagel, 
Director. The series was introduced by 
President Mary E. Ireland with a talk 
on Our Need of Music. The second 
program originated in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, featuring the Lincoln High School 
A Cappella Choir, Carl Pitzer, Director, 
and an instrumental trio from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The next pro- 
gram broadcast from Los Angeles fea- 
tured the Pasadena Junior College choral 
group, Lula C. Parmley, Director. The 
first month of the series was concluded 
with a program from the University of 
California at Berkeley during the Thanks- 
giving holidays. On each program a five- 
minute talk on the value of music and 
its function in human society was given 
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PAN-AMGAICAT 


HELP FRED REITER 10 MAKE — COUNTY, IND. 


























This is the Van Buren School Band which 
gives a concert every Thursday. Grant 
County has music every evening. 


Above, the Jefferson Township Band plays 
two concerts each week during the summer. 
They have over eighty pieces. 


And below is the Roseburg Grade School Monday nights are big nights for the Sweetser High School Band The boys and girls of Swayzee High School 
Band, another of the fine units making shown here. That is their night on the home town band stand under make up this band, and Tuesdays are their 
musical history for Grant County. the direction of Mr. Reiter. concert nights. 





T.A. Dicus, 
County Supt. 


A. J. Reifel, Supt., 
Gas City Schools. 


& Every summer evening is ‘‘band concert night’’ somewhere in 
a 


Grant County, Indiana. This group of bands outside of 
Marion, the county seat, bears evidence to the thoroughness of the 
job Mr. Reiter has done. He organized, taught, and directs all of 
these bands. 

“‘Of the 516 wind instruments in these bands,’’ writes Mr. Reiter, 
‘419 are Pan-Americans and Cavaliers. Time and use have proven 
their real worth, and we are more thoroughly satisfied with them 
now than ever before. They stand up under all kinds of use in the 
hands of 6 to 18 year old amateurs. I do not know of any instru- 
ments at anywhere near the same price that will give the genuine, 
all-around satisfaction that Pan-Americans and Cavaliers do.’’ 

Write for new illustrated booklet about Pan-American instruments. 
Get the name of your nearest dealer and make a test of the P-A’s 
he has on display. Discover the quality first, and you will be 
amazed at the moderate prices. Clip and mail the coupon. No 
obligation. Do this, right now. 1208 


Pan-American Band Inst. & Case Co. i2kiintinoiana 


Below, the Gas City High School Band. They join the 
Jonesboro Band for their big Saturday night concert. 


C. H. Terrell, Supt., 
Jonesboro School. 


This Jonesboro School Band combines with the Gas 
City Band for two big Twin City concerts each week. 









PAN-AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO., 1213 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligating me in any way please send mea copy of your catalog. 
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DRILL in TECHNIC 
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in full ensemble 


Chords . . scales . . arpeggios . . 
rhythm — the same technical studies 
needed to perfect individual technic 
now applied to full band or orches- 


tra. Quickly locates players weak in | 


these fundamentals, helps you de- 
velop them. Every instrument is 
scored and takes part. Group prac- 
tice to improve attack, intonation, 


technical skill as a group is vital if | 
you are to have an organization of | 


concert calibre. ENSEMBLE DRILL 
is ideal pre-rehearsal 


PAUL A. 
71 S. Eighth St., Minneapolis . . Or your dealer 


ON APPROVAL Ea 





Short school year al- ENSEMBLE 
lows little time for DRILL ......n4:.. 
development. EN- BAND of ORCHESTRA 
SEMBLE DRILL inacames 
helps you get quick oun wins ade od 
results. That is why dete $8 tm dol oemene 


dozens of instructors 
have already ordered 
this year. Write to 
day. 


by RAYMOND C. FUSSELL 


: 
— FILLMORE’S — 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


“FRATERNITY” 
By anes Gumen 


- REQUIRED - 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND 
CONTEST—1936 


(CLASS B) 





SYMPHONIC OR CONTEST ED., $5.00 
FULL CONDUCTOR’S SCORE, $3.50 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 











UNIFORMS 


WRITE FOR 
OUR FREE 
CATALOG 


KALAN NEIDCTIGAAN 
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SCHMITT MUSIC CO. | 


“warm-up.” | 


by a speaker outside the music profession. 

The schedule for the month of De- 
cember is announced as follows: 

December 7 (Originating from Port- 
land — Tentative) — Washington High 
School Band of Vancouver, Wash., 
Chester Duncan, Director. December 14 
(Los Angeles)—Redlands University A 
Cappella Choir, W. B. Olds, Director. 
Christmas program. December 21 (Seat- 
tle)—Broadway High School A Cap- 
pella Choir of Seattle, Einar Lindbloom, 
Director. Christmas program. Decem- 
ber 28 (San Francisco)—To be an- 
nounced. 

Functioning in codperation with the 
National Committee on Music Education 
Broadcasts, under the general chairman- 
ship of Peter W. Dykema, the Califor- 
nia-Western and Northwest Conferences 
have set up their various radio commit- 
tees with Frances Dickey, University of 
Washington, acting as radio chairman 
for the Northwest Conference; William 
E. Knuth in charge of the northern Cali- 
fornia territory, and Leslie P. Clausen, 
general chairman of the Pacific School 
Music broadcast series, in charge of the 
southern California territory. 

One of the most important activities of 
the various committees, in addition to 
the choosing of participating organiza- 
tions, is the preliminary publicity and 
promotion work in order to arouse and 
hold listener-interest. Alice Sturdy, Los 
Angeles, is publicity chairman for the 
Southern Section. In the Southern Dis- 
trict the auditions committees have also 
functioned with Lula Parmley and her 
vocal committee and Chester Perry and 
his instrumental group, holding early fall 
organization meetings. The auditions 
committees are constantly on the alert 
for promising broadcast groups among 
the lesser-known sections as well as in 
the larger centers. 

A “School Music Problems Round Ta- 
ble” is being conducted in connection 
with the broadcasts, along the same lines 
as that carried on by the National Con- 
ference through the JouRNAL in connec- 
tion with the “Music and American 
Youth” series. Listeners may avail 
themselves of the services of the special 
committees of the Conference in helping 
them solve their problems by writing 
either to President Mary E. Ireland of 
the California-Western Conference, or to 
President Ethel M. Henson of the North- 
west Conference. 

In addition to the Pacific Coast School 
Music broadcasts another weekly half- 
hour series of “Music of Southern Cali- 
fornia Colleges,” featuring various or- 
ganizations from junior colleges, colleges 
and universities, is being sponsored by 
the Southern Section of the California- 
Western Conference. These programs 
started November 13 and are given every 
Friday evening from 7:30 to 8:00 o’clock 
over the local Los Angeles station, 





KECA. These broadcasts will also con- 
tinue throughout the school year. Com- 


mittee in charge: Leslie P. Clausen 
(chairman), Lyllis D. Lundkvist, Edith 
Hitchcock, S. Earle Blakeslee, Amy Grau 
Miller—Lestrze P. CLaAuseEN, General 
Chairman, Pacific Coast School Music 
Broadcasts. 


A Challenge 


4 Stitt sharing with you the inspira- 
tion of the great meeting at Pasadena 
last April, your officers are looking for- 
ward to, and striving for the further 
realization of the lofty aims and ideals 
of both the California-Western and Na- 
tional Conferences. My particular office 
carries the responsibility of membership, 
and the meetings already held by your 
Executive Board have impressed most 
vividly on our minds the absolute neces- 
sity of a large and active membership. 
The ever-widening scope of influence of 
the Conference is bringing added oppor- 
tunities for constructive work, a work 
ever-increasing in its direct value to all 
teachers of music. To participate in the 
truly impressive program of the Music 
Educators National and Sectional Con- 
ferences is a privilege and a duty. Too 
many are unaware of this. Will not 
everyone concerned realize their personal 
responsibility in this critical and chang- 
ing period, to give their own tangible 
support, and use their influence to bring 
in every available member? There could 
be no more certain investment for the 
future of music education—S. EAarie 
BLAKESLEE, Ist Vice-President, C.W.S. 
M.C. 





Eastern Conference News 
Continued from page 45 





Albany. An enthusiastic group at- 
tended the music section in connection 
with the zone meeting of the State 
Teachers Association in Albany. Vic- 
tor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, was the 
principal speaker at the first session, 
and also led a very successful dis- 
cussion from the floor. A_ luncheon, 
with an attendance of eighty people, 
was held the second day. The after- 
noon session on the second day was 
held in the Cathedral of All Saints, 
where T. F. H. Candlyn presented an 
organ recital, and J. William Jones con- 
ducted a demonstration by the boy choir 
of the Cathedral. Robert Leslie, Chat- 
ham, was chairman of the music sec- 
tion meeting. Maurice Whitney, Hud- 
son Falls, was elected chairman for 
next year’s session.—Ralph G. Winslow. 


Syracuse (N. Y¥.) Public Schools An- 
nual Christmas Carol Festival will be 
broadcast December 19 over the Colum- 
bia network from Station WFBL at 4:00 
(E.S.T.). The program will include a 
boys’ choir of unchanged voices (600 
voices), and a combined high school 
glee club chorus (100 voices). We 
would appreciate helpful suggestions 
from any of our friends who may listen 
in. The entire program, in which some 
2500 children will participate, will be 
broadcast over Station WFBL, but only 
the portion mentioned before will go on 
the national network.—Elizabeth V. 
Beach, Director of Music. 
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CONCERTIZED VERSIONS OF GRAND OPERA 








“CARMEN” 
“FAUST” 


Abridged versions of grand opera that provide “key” presentations for festivals 
or other mass performance programs. Although simplified, they are the most 
colorful short arrangements of opera published for untrained mixed voices. There 


ai A ARTH A” are solos, duets, trios, quartets and effective choral climaxes—all cmatning to 


produce a most unique and pretentious vocal presentation. 


Adapted and Scored by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Copies of the vocal scores gladly sent for examination. 


Chorus Arrangements, 75c Each. Orchestrations and Conductor's Scores Published 





FOX LITTLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
VOLUMES 1 and 2 


Carefully chosen works of the masters in new arrangements — colorful and 
effective. Two folios of surpassing quality that provide orchestral material of 
the highest musical worth. Moderately easy. 


Arrangements by J. S. Zamecnik 


CONTENTS—Volume 1 


eee SS. er Fr. von Suppe 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL............ M. W. Balfe 
AMERICAN NATIONAL AIRS 

Compiled by J. 8S. Zamecnik 


We? BE GEV ER foc cvtcnctesvnsies Fr. Schubert 
PUNE 8 Soe ce wc cdosonccvacseers Zdenko Fibich 
PRRFIEEE 066 6068 ecraesiersescusnens G. F. Handel 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY...... P. Tschaikowsky 
LONDONDERRY AIR.........2 Arr. by Zamecnik 


TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS 
Johann Strauss 


MAR Ge Mees > 6+ 0 62 cssdsenn H. Berlioz 
COUNTRY GARDENS...... Adapted by Zamecnik 
MARCHE FANTASTIQUE......... Georges Bizet 


Each Part, 50c; 


CONTENTS—Volume 2 


PS Ee ee er ee W. V. Wallace 
Pi 0 ere ee ern Fr. Schubert 
pa PT eT eee L. van Beethoven 
THE LITTLE SANDMAN...... Johannes Brahms 
BE Saab bs 4 ceases L. van Beethoven 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
C. M. von Weber 


eo, DN Eee ee Fr. von Suppe 
RI bk 506 dined eee n%e F. Mendelssohn 
HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 6....Johannes Brahms 
VORE Ge BP occ ccvcccsccs Johann Strauss 
CI o's, 6.0.0.0 8 60.5 04 8000 F. Mendelssohn 
PERBSCATO POUR 60506 ccceoss Johann Strauss 


Piano-Cond., $1.00 





SELECTED CHORUSES 


THREE-PART, Treble Voices (S.S.A.) 


.. = . aeeerererry ss Powell .12 
S-509 I Hear The Bees 

A-Humming ...Zamecnik .12 
100 Indian Dawn...Zamecnik. .15 


THREE-PART, Male Voices (T.B.B.) 


S-588 A Little Lesson in 
Philosophy. . 


S-560 The Gay Troubadour 


.Van Norman .12 


TWO-PART, Treble Voices (S.A.) 


S-594 Dance, Ye Gypsies..Brahms .12 


S-604 Emblem of Liberty 
ncdvakeheses ba Von Suppe .12 


cacecccewces Wellesley .12 S-567 March ..........Oreighton .12 
144 x er Perf 
Perfect, —_—e ee S-559 The Regiment is March- _ S$-504 Bells of the Sea....Solman .12 
3001 con Tom, The ing By......--. Zamecnik .12 S-602 Cradle Song....... Brahms .12 
Piper’s Son........ High .15 S-554 Moving Along....Zamecnik .12 S-596 Dainty Damoiselle 
92 — Old Garden, itis on S-585 Pickin’ Cotton....Wellesley 12 4 2 eeceeeeteceees Boccherini .12 
7002 Just For Today... . Seaver 15 S-578 Song of the Skaters S-524 Neapolitan Nights.Zamecnik .12 
113 Neagelitan Miskin 22... SRST SRO CCC Se Reynard .12 8-573 Lena and Hans.Van Norman .12 
ee Zamecnik .15 S-555 The Cossacks..Van Norman .12 8-601 So the Trouble 
104 Japanese Sunset, A.Deppen 15, S-561 Sing Me A Chantey With ” Aaeened by Zamecnik .12 


135 To Sing Awhile 
ie ck ween wh Drummond .15 


A Yo-Heave-Ho. 


- Wellesley .12 8-603 Song of the Danube 


EE ER ES, ee Strauss .12 
Zamecnik .12 S-599 The Mill Wheel...... Miles .12 














FOX 








A-1005 Danny Mine (A 8-584 My Prayer ..--Zamecnik .12 

Cappella) ..... Zamecnik .15 S-586 The Open Road... 
ST. CLAIR A —e omens individually yor magn ons —— 
many of which have appeared on State and National Ban 
BAND FOLIO Contest lists. Of extreme value to advanced bands for 

concert programs. 

Vol. 1 CONTENTS 
For elementary bands. Con- SIMPLICITY SS taeeeseresiseeessceseseeseeees ss pr . Lee 
tains bright marches, char- re Gites 
acteristic and semi-concert = eee Zamecnik 
numbers. ThearrangementS | j= NOLA .... cece cer ccr eee c cece cence cccsesssesece Arndt 
are easy, requiring mini- WATER Litibs Pathoey burt iscuhenkeseresenenee 8 yh 4 
mum rehearsal for playing ns ooo sod tarswe ee aa keke Ste Zamecnik 
perfection. Each part, 30c. i.) BO Serer eee Miles 
SE Es bo choc tb ce bediecacensnawed Reynard 

Each Part, 50c; Cond. Score, $2.00 











PEP BAND FOLIO 


By PAUL YODER 


Pep tunes, marches and 
novelties—for games, ral- 
lies, parades and general 
assemblies. Material need- 
ed constantly by every 
school band. 

Each part, 30c; Piano 

Cond., 50c 
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~— Music Educators j of the 
Southern Conference: I hope you 
are each and every one as busy as I am! 
No, that is not a bad wish for you. It 
is a good wish because it is the busy 
folks whe are the happy folks. And it 
is the busy folks that get things done 
{that is what makes them busy!) It is 
a good wish for the Conference too, for 
it is the busiest folks who manage to do 
the most effective work for the Confer- 
Hence, in asking folks to under- 
take certain tasks for the Conference, I 
am calling upon very busy men and 
women, and I am counting on them to 
score every time. 


ence, 


Topical Study Groups 


Through the codperation of the offi- 
cers, Advisory Council, state chairmen, 
and other Conference members, the topics 
for special study have been selected from 
among those listed in an earlier issue of 
the JouRNAL. It seemed that six topics 
were about enough for us to undertake, 
but when it came to the final choice, 
there were seven that were asked for so 
strongly that it seemed impossible to 
eliminate any one of them. These seven 
topics are: (1) Music in the Junior High 
School. (2) County and State Super- 
vision of Music in the South. (3) Rural 
School Music Problems. (4) State Cer- 
tification Requirements in Music for 
Grade Teachers. (5) Introducing Instru- 
mental Study. (6) High School Credits 
in Applied Music. (7) College Entrance 
Credits in Music. 


The next job was naming the members 
of the seven study groups. Here again, 
the officers, Advisory Council, and state 
chairmen helped. The plan is to have 
each state represented on every study 
group, and in each case to choose a per- 
son especially informed or interested in 
the topic assigned to his group. This has 
not always been easy—Southern music 
educators will know why. The lists are 
still tentative—some of the folks chosen 
may find it impossible to serve, but if 
so, each one unable to serve is asked to 
find his or her own substitute. 


I offer no apology for naming folks 
to these study groups without first ask- 
ing them if they are willing to serve. 
I consider it a “call to the colors.” We 
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are all enlisted in a common cause, we 
are all busy earning our daily bread and 
a little jam for it, but most of us can 
manage an extra job like this if we feel 
that it is of vital importance. For the 
future welfare and development of music 
education in the South these studies can 
do a great service. 


A few places in the study groups have 
not been filled, but I hope they will be 
very soon. If you have not been ap- 
pointed to one of the study groups, just 
consider yourself an ex-officio member of 
any of them in which you are interested. 
You may help several of the groups if 
you wish. Just write to the chairman 
and offer your help or your suggestions, 
and you will be cordially welcomed, I 
am sure. The members of the study 
groups are as follows: 


(1) Music in the Junior High School: May 
DuB. Kops (Chairman), Atlanta, Ga.; Thom- 
asine McGehee, Montgomery, Ala.; Avis 
Turner, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. West, Bellevue, 
Ky.; Miriam Hoffman, Towson, Md.; Mrs. 
Lilly Hobbs, Greenwood, Miss.; Mrs. C. M. 
Bachtelle, Greensboro, N. C.; Dupre Rhame, 
Greenville, S. C.; Clara J. McCauley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. T. M. Armistead, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Nelle Ford, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


(2) County and State Supervision of Music 
in the South: Veronica avis (Chairman), 
Stetson University, Deland, Fla.; Isabel 
Evans, Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. E. B. Mich- 
aelis, Gainesville, Ga.; Mildred Lewis, Lex- 
re; Ky.; J. Jones Stewart, New Orleans, 

Katharine Ramsey, Baltimore, Md.; Lena 
iting Jackson, Miss. ; Hattie Parrott, Ral- 
eigh, N. C.; Gladys Kirton, Columbia, S. C.; 


Wilson Mount, Memphis, Tenn.; Ella B. 
Hayes, Newport News, Va.; Bernard Mc- 
Gregor, Morgantown, W. Va. 

(3) Rural School Music Problems: anet Ar- 
terburn (Chairman), Rock Hill, S. H. H. 


Moll, Troy, Ala.; Zadie L. Phipps, *Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; Jennie Belle Smith, Athens, Ga.; 
D. West Richards, Bowling Green, Ky.; Hen- 
rietta B. Baker, Damascus, Md. ; Martha Tye 
McKie, Pickens, Miss.; Grace P. Woodman, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Elizabeth Boddie, Gallatin, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Marvin Copenhaver, Marion, Va. ; 
Hannah Cundiff, Huntington, W. Va. 


(4) State Certification Requirements in Mu- 
sic for Grade Teachers: va Taylor Epps 
(Chairman), Fredericksburg, Va.; Leta 
Kitts, Birmingham, Ala.; Florence Stumpf, 
Tampa, A Lawrence G. Nilson, Atlanta, 
Ga.; R. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky.; John E 
pa "Baton Rouge, La.; Phili Royer, 
Westminster, Md.; Alice Quarles, A 
Miss. ; Louise Brockwell, Dee N. C.; Mrs. 
- Blackwell, Spartanburg, S. C.; Mary 
Ruth Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Elizabeth 
Shelton, Bluefield, W. Va. 


(5) Introducing Instrumental Study: 
Colbert (Chairman), we a Tenn.; Yale 
Ellis, Birmingham, . P. Gustab, Se- 
bring, Fla.; William Deal, Collegeboro, Ga. ; 
Kenneth M. Wells, Mayfield, Ky.; O. Lincoln 
Igou, Baton Rouge, La.; Paul Crouse, West- 
minster, Md.; S. Kooyman, a a Miss. ; 
L. me Sides, "Charlotte, N. C.; T. Gavin, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. T. Sinciain’ Richmond, 
Va.; Karl V. Brown, Spencer, W. Va. 


(6) High School Credits for Applied Music 
Study: Helen Boswell (Chairman), Louisville, 
Ky., Myrtie Moore, Gadsden, Ala.; Edna 
Smith, Key West, Fla.; Edna Whittemore, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Maynard Klein, New Orleans, 

Dorothy Hull, Easton, Md.; Don Martin, 
silo Miss. ; Virginia Smith, Roanoke g Rep: 
igs, N. C.; Clifton Moise, Sumter, . 
Milton Cook, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. mane K:. 
Wood, Norfolk, Va.; Katherine A. Moore, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


(7) College Entrance Credits in Music: H. 
D. LeBaron (Chairman), Montevallo, Ala.; 
Mrs. Cecil Strong, Tallahassee, Fla.; Max 
Noah, Milledgeville, Ga.; James E. VanPeur- 
sem, Richmond, Ky.; Leon R. Maxwell, New 
Orleans, La. ; Henry rT. Wade, Frederick, Md. ; 
Chauncey B. King, Cleveland, Miss. ; "Leslie 
Spelman, “ . me €s B. Roberts, 
Rock Hill, S C. rE E. S. Gatewood, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Lisabeth Purdom, Farmville, Va.; Law- 
rence Kingsbury, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

We music educators in the South know 
the difficulties and problems we have to 
face. I am firmly convinced that through 
this organized study we can accomplish 
more than by any other means. The 
Conference can be a most potent force 
if it knows what it wants, and then uses 
its organized influence to make needed 


advances in our field of work. 
A 


And now for something else. I hope 
you will give careful attention to the 
message from First Vice-President E. 
May Saunders. The one hundred per 
cent unit plan should help to boost the 
membership. Let us get our shoulders 
to the wheel and make it turn at a merry 
rate! Price Doyle has a big undertak- 
ing on his hands, and a very worth-while 
one, too. Read what he says and see 
what you can do to help along this mat- 
ter of codperation through affiliation. 

Your officers are trying to give you 
a varied menu of work. Surely every- 
one can find a place to help the Confer- 
ence. Choose what you prefer to do and 
get busy! We can make this the best 
year the Southern Conference has ever 
had. Let’s go! 

Yours for a Singing South, 

Grace VAN Dyke More, President 


P.S. Meet me in New York, March 
29, 1936. 


100% Units. What and How? 


4 “IN UNION there is strength.” We 
know what that means in terms of the 
fine unity of our National Conference 
and within each Sectional Conference. It 
is possible to build a still stronger unity 
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G. Ricordi Studies 


for PIANO and STRING INSTRUMENTS 

















PIANO STUDIES 


Cesi-Marciano. Piano Anthology for the Young. 
A series of Piano Music in 12 volumes in progressive 
order by Classic and Modern Composers: 


E. R. 820 Vol. I 55g dak dden'wss hd oe ee teed 
E. R. 821 ee ee ee ob cena ehwen 
co > Bee Se eee a ee 
E.R. 823 “ IV 2 PO any eet acce Meek Hathae eee oe 
E. R. 824 “ V 10 Re ee a eee ee Yet 
FI. gl IIa lS URINE nec eae ra eaie = 
ee ee azekied canned aubeseaun 
eee swine ww ned dine eaniots 
ee. wee cee ©... i cansaceemmavieisearades 
ea Soha ie aa eale waa 
ee ee” ee ck. nwa caseesiewa 
E. R. ae OS” SE Se eee ee ee 
E. R. 


Cipollini, D. Collection of Piano Pieces for the Study 

in Rhythm and Expression. 
E. R. 1009 Vol. I 22 Easy Pieces. 
E. R. 1088 Vol. II 22 Moderately Difficult Pieces....... 


Bach-Tagliapietra. Well Tempered Clavichord. New 
Edition with English Text (New E. R. 1452-53) 





a hia ctcae when cs ed one ae ae ee eee ae $1.75 

E. R. 595 Bach-Mugellini 2 and 3 Part Inventions..... 1.25 
E. R. 477 2 Part Inventions........... 45 
E. R. 478 . 3 Part Inventions........... .75 
E. R. 444 ° English Suites.............. 1.25 
E. R. 446 > French Suites............... 1.25 
E. R. 494 Bertini-Mugellini 25 Studies Op. 29......... .75 
E. R. 495 25 Studies Op. 32......... .75 
. R. 493 » 25 Studies Op. 100........ 75 





Ferraria, L. E. 50 Exercises and Little Rhythmic 
I, 5s. 5 wn dieses rats a bed. he «Sela btn aie eee 


ee ~ G. Op. 32 Little Practical School in Octave 





STRING METHODS AND STUDIES 


E. R. 627 Palaschko, J. 18 Studies (1st to 6th positions) 


. 1213 Rolla, A. 24 Scales and 24 Solfeggios (with a 
Second Violin ad libitum)................... .60 


R 
R. 1287 Fusella, G. Exercises in the Fifth Position... 1.25 
R 


. 1461 Rode, P. 24 Caprices (New Edition) 
3 RR ee ore .85 


TN 6.0 cut ob'sovos iene onc chine eb bateema nee $ 1.00 
E. R. 699 Palaschko, J. Op. 73, 20 Easy Studies in eg 
I ia: cc wpcdbescsadwleuaes cnetan .75 
E. R. 916 Palaschko, J. Op. 82, 24 Melodious Studies on 
Se tin 6. 45552 eenesecne sd tnpnededake 75 
E. R. 949 Palaschko, J. Op. 85, 24 Easy and Melodious 
Studies in the First Position................ .85 
E. R. 976 Palaschko, J. Op. 91, 24 Melodious Studies.. .75 
E. R. 1074 Polo, E. Fundamental Technic of Scale Study 
PR ose hicngh Poca semcsantathietant .60 
E. R. 1256 Polo, E. First Exercises for the Study of the 
EE RE ee TR: PRE! 9 i Pea .85 
E. 
E. 
E. 





E. R. 449 Consolini, G. Study of the Principal Passages 
from the Italian Operas..................... $1.50 
Dancla, C. School of Bowing Op. 100 
(Anzoletti): 
es. is. SN now's 6 pienius eelneaedawee .50 
iy | NN 6 cdc ccdwncdcd pemannees 15 
E. R. 1311 Ferrara, B. Elementary and Progressive 
I 5 dag eta ae pice dacneiiee de ey 1.00 
E. R. 474 Forino, L. Preparatory Sight Reading and 
Transposition Exercises...................+: 45 
E. R. 686 Joachim-Chaigneauv Modern Observations 
on the Art of Violin Study................... .75 
E. R. 1463 Kreutzer, R. 42 Studies (New Edition) 
Soo ok ial Gd a maton atime 1.00 
E. R. 1268 Anzoletti, M. Exercises for Bow Mechanism 
ey IG pian cevensentnvaveccenin .85 
E. R. 1459 Fiorillo, F. 36 Studies (New Edition) 
Noosa ie tants tease ar oe ele a ae 45 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Brahms, J. Sonata for Violin and Piano Edited by Corti: 
i ee as I I vids ne'gkc nae casiede Cimenece $ .85 
i is I es I I wd picks votwncddscecences 85 
E. R. 1446 No. 3 in D minor Op. 108................... 85 
VIOLA 
E. R. 1058 Bach, J. 8. Sonatas and Partitas (Consolini). .85 
DOUBLE BASS 
E. R. 1406 Battioni, T. 36 Studies (Edited by Bille).... 15 
E. R. 1405 Belletti, L. 18 Studies (Edited by Bille)......75 


TWO VIOLINS 
Viotti, G. B. Complete Duets for 2 Violins Edited by 


Corti: 
E. R. 844-845-846 Books 1, 2 and 3, each................ $ .60 
E. R. 847 to 856 Books 4 to 13 inclusive, each.......... .75 
VIOLONCELLO 


E, R. 1447 Caminiti, G. Technology of the Cello (Daily 
Exercises and 12 Studies) 


TRIOS 


E. R. 1636 Bach, J. Sonata from ‘‘Das Musikalische 
fer.’ Transcribed as a Trio for Violin, 
Cello and Piano by A. Casella.............. 


1.25 








Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra-Band-Chamber Music in all 





Combinations. 


G. RICORDI & CO.), Inc. 


Ask for Catalogues. 


12 West 45 Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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BAND BOOK | 

by Leon V. Metcalf 

“ COLLECTION af FOLK SONGS ARRANGED FOR SM PCE COMBINATIONS 
waee, emma _— 

ie STREMONTS 
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cae ame goon so* | 
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wouneun FILMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


The 
BIG SIX BAND BOOK 


By Leon V. Metcalf 


A collection of Folk Songs arranged for 
six piece combinations or any group of 
band or orchestra instruments ——~ 
drums and piano books, and a specia 
book for the conductor. 


Just the collection for: 
Little German Band 
Band Combinations 
Brass Ensemble 
Woodwind Ensemble 
Saxophone Sextet 
String Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Two Violins and Piano 
Name your instrumentation and order 
these books. You'll be satisfied! 


Price, Each Book, 30c 
Piano Book (March Size), 50c 
Conductor’s book (Octavo Size), $1.00 





cmcmman oO 


| 
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NEW—March for BAND 
By HENRY FILLMORE 


“= FOOTLIFTER 


A stirring six-eight March that will 
sweep you off your feet. Features a 
knockout Drum solo—DRUMS TO THE 
FRONT! 

PRICE, FULL BAND, 75c 
MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














FREE to Supervisors of Music, School 
Music Directors, and Band and 
Orchestra Leaders, known to us as such or 
who properly identify themselves. 

128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional Ist 
Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the Ist 
position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
Marches and Galops. 

64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor- 
Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) from the Walter 
Jacobs Band Books. 

48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, 
some full concert size, of the Walter Jacobs 
Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of 
medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation 
includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. 
Clarinets and Cornets for Bb instruments. 

To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Please give both school and permanent address 
Send for 16-page descriptive booklet of the 
famous EBY’S SCIENTIFIC METHODS for 
Saxophone, Cornet and Trumpet, Clarinet, 
French Horn, BBb Bass (Tubas), Trombone, 
Baritone, etc. (with complete tables of con- 
tents for each Method): and miscellaneous 

books of aid to the musician. 
WALTER JACOBS, INC. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of “Jacobs’ Band Monthly” and 
“Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly”, 
$1.00 per year, each 
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in. the Conference through unity in the 
administrative units. To promote this 
unity through 100 per cent Conference 
membership, recognition is awaiting each 
administrative unit that reports every 
music educator within that unit a Con- 
ference member. To make this entirely 
clear, here are all the regulations: (1) 
The administrative unit may be a city, 
county, college, or single school. (2) 
There must be a minimum of five music 
teachers, directors or supervisors in the 
unit group. (3) Active, contributing, and 
life memberships may be counted in the 
unit group. (4) When your unit group 


has become 100 per cent in Conference, 


membership, report the fact to E. May 
Saunders, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. (5) 
In each issue of the JourNAL will be 
published a list of 100 per cent units 
reported. 

State chairmen will hear more about 
this from General Membership Chairman 
E. May Saunders. What state will re- 
port the first 100 per cent unit? What 
state will report the most 100 per cent 
units before the New York meeting? 
When we consider the opportunities that 
will be ours in attending the Music Edu- 
cators Conference in New York City, 
March 29 to April 6, 1936, we feel that 
we should lend every possible help in 
carrying out the program which has been 
built for our pleasure and help. This is 
possible only by first becoming a member 
for the new year, and then passing the 
news of the coming National Confer- 
ence convention around to the teachers 
and friends of music in your community. 

Wherever teachers are gathering in 
meetings of any sort carry the message 
to them, explaining the advantages to be 
derived from membership, and ask their 
coéperation in making this the banner 
year in paid-up memberships. Wherever 
possible, urge that groups become 100 
per cent membership units. Can you 
make your own group a 100 per cent 
unit? 

Our president has written us stimulat- 
ing messages about the National Confer- 
ence and our own Southern Conference. 
We should be willing to put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and through helpful 
cooperation increase our membership un- 
til it stands second to none. 

Yours for a banner membership this 
year. 

E. May Saunopers, Ist Vice-President 


Affiliations 


4 Miss More, President of the South- 
ern Conference, has asked me to assume 
leadership in a campaign to secure affil- 
iation of organized groups of music 
teachers or music lovers with the South- 
ern Conference. I have asked each state 
chairman to nominate a person in his 
state who will be willing to codperate in 
such a program. Below is a list of those 





who have been asked to serve. This list 
is, of course, tentative, and is subject to 
additions or necessary revision: 


Alabama—Mrs. Ulric Gilbert, 531 S. Law- 
rence, Montgomery. District of umbia— 
Edwin N Barnes, School Administration, 
Annex No. 1, Washington. Florida—Florence 
R. Stumpf, 107 Ross Ave., Tampa. Kentucky 
—E. J. Wotawa, University of Louisville, Lou- 
isville. Georgia—Mrs. J. . Methvin, 306 
Second Ave., Columbus. Maryland—Nevin W. 
Fisher, Blue Ridge College, New Windsor. 
North Carolina—Earl Slocum—University of 
m Sas - Hill. South Carolina—To be 
announced. Tennessee—Mrs. J. F. Hill, Presi- 
dent Beethoven Club, Memphis. Mississippi— 
To be_ announced. siana—Maynard J. 
Klein, Newcomb College, New Orleans. Vir- 

nia—Bristow Hardin, 413 Boissevan Ave., 

orfolk. West Virginia—Elizabeth McGrana- 
han, 203 N. Wabash, Wheeling. 

I hope that everyone who knows of an 
In-and-About club, or any other organ- 
ization of music teachers or of music 
lovers, will see that the name and the 
list of officers of this group is sent to 
me, or to the committee member in that 
state. We invite all music clubs, music 
teachers’ organizations, music sections of 
state educational associations, band and 
orchestra organizations, or any group 
which is striving for the advancement of 
music to affiliate with the Southern Con- 
ference for Music Education. There is 
no expense called for in this action, but 
it means codrdination and codperation 


among all groups having common goals. 
Price Doyte, 2nd Vice-President 


A 


Do You Know—That Kentucky is to 
be the first Southern state to have a 
big rally and get-together to lay plans 
for the year’s work? The meeting is 
scheduled for early in December. Score 
one for Lynn Thayer @ That the Na- 
tional Capital In-and-About Club had a 
conference in Washington, even includ- 
ing a dinner and a lobby sing, two days 
and an evening, November 15 and 16, 
big speakers and big doings? « That 
this National Capital In-and-About Club 
includes music educators of Maryland 
and Virginia, as well as the District of 
Columbia? Don’t you wish you belonged 
to it? » That we ought to have sev- 
enty-five 100 per cent units in the 
Southern Conference before the New 
York meeting? « That for the sake of 
your professional growth and your pro- 
fessional standing you can’t afford to 
stay away from that New York meet- 
ing? « That down in the Canal Zone, 
Helen C. Baker anid her assistant su- 
pervise a full music course in grade 
schools, junior and senior high schools 
at the two termina!s, and a junior col- 
lege in Balboa? That down there in 
the tropics at Christmas time they sing 
in the patio of the school the same old, 
beloved Christmas carols that we sing 
in the sparkling cold night air of our 
not-so-temperate zone? « That the 
Southern Conference is doin’ things and 
goin’ places? Come on in—the goin’s 
fine! 


a 


Books on Music. A “Musical Litera- 
ture List for Music School Libraries,” 
published as a bulletin of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Fifty- 
seven pages, with listings under the 
names of authors, titles and topics. 
Prepared by the N. A. S. M. Committee 
on Library (Karleton Hackett, Sidney C. 
Durst, Charles N. Boyd, Chairman). A 
list of books on public school music 
prepared by Karl W. Gehrkens, is in- 
cluded. A very valuable compilation. 
Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
each from the Secretary of the N. A. 
Ss. M., Burnet C. Tuthill, 3547 Shaw 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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In this attractive group are the players of the Ponca City, 
Okla. H. S. presenting “Don Alonso’s Treasure.” You can 
tell they love it, and so does everyone. Two acts; one set; 
12 characters; mixed voices (5 girls—5 boys); 2 hrs. 
(Morgan and Penn) $1.50 





This scene from the Springfield, Ill H. S. Glee Club 

production of “The Lucky Jade” gives ho inkling of the 

malign influence of the Voodoo talisman, soon to be felt. 

Two acts; three sets; 17 characters; mixed voices (6 girls 
—8 boys); 2 hrs. (Harrison & Wilson) $1.50 





We wish we had a scene from that burlesque 

on movie magnates, ‘‘Rose of the Danube” ; 

but though it is one of the most popular, no 

one has thought to send us pictures. There 

is one set for two acts; 14 characters; mixed 

voices (7 boys—5 girls); 2 hrs. (Morgan & 
Penn) $1.50 








The Art os action in the DeWitt Clinton (Mt. Ver- 
) 


non, N. Y. S. version of “Paints and Patches,’ in 

which artists, gypsies and policemen keep things humming. 

Two acts; two sets; 13 characters; treble voices (4 boys 
—7 girls); 2 hrs. (Clark and Penn) $1.00 













xx Scenes from Successful Operettas wx 





The microphone and the Control Room make their first 

appearance in a school operetta when the Kewanee, III. 

H. §S. pupils present “Tune In,” a zippy radio comedy in 

two acts; one set; 14 characters; mixed voices (6 boys— 
6 girls); 2 hrs. (Bradley & Wilson) $1.50 





Can you recognize King Bongazoola and Coco Orinoco? 
They’re only two of “Crocodile Island’s” characters shown 
in this photo of the Lincoln School, South Attleboro, Mass. 
cast. Two acts; one set; 12 characters; mixed voices (3 
girls—6 boys); 2 hrs. (Morgan & Johnson) $1.25 


We are looking forward to photos of Gertrude, 

the Cat, from “It Happened in Holland,” just 

ready for release. Two acts; treble voices; 

(Clark & Penn) $1.00. ‘The Judgment of 

Sheba,’”’ a dramatic one-acter by W. A. Golds- 

worthy (treble voices, 75c) has just come out 
and should make excellent pictures. 


The charming young “leads” pose after their performance of ‘‘The 

Bamboo Box” at the Pere Lemoyne School, Syracuse, N. Y. This 

operetta can be done by pupils youngand old with equal success. 

Two acts; two sets; 12 characters; treble voices (3 girls—4 
boys); 2 hrs. (Clark & Moore) $1.00 





The principals of ‘‘Prince of Peddlers’ as piayed at the 
Fairview Junior H. S., Bloomfield, N. J An _ hilarious 
story about a Princess, a Pirate-Prince and a Pseudo- 
Peddler. Two acts; 12 characters; treble voices (4 boys 
—5 girls); 1 hr. 45 mins. (Clark & Treharne) $1.00 








Stage Guides and Orchestrations for these operettas are available on rental, except for “It Happened in 
Holland,” in which the Stage Guide is contained in the Vocal Score, and “Judgment of Sheba” for 
which the piano accompaniment and Stage Guide are in the Vocal Score. 


A post card addressed to the Educational Department will bring you a descriptive 
circular of any of the above operettas that appeal to you, or of Grade School playlets. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. S22 Yo: 





Chicago: Kimball Hall 
Boston: Metropolitan Theatre 


PUBLISHERS OF THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 
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Three-out-of-four snare 
rummers placing in First 
Division in the 1935 National 
Contest won with Ludwig 
drums. Here are the three- 
out-of-four who placed in 
Second Division with Lud- 
wigs, top to bottom: Max 
Block, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Homer Arhelger, New Rich- 
mond, Wis.; Ronald G. Lane, 
Chicago, Il. 
Any drummer, with a Lud- 
wig. has a three-to-one edge 
in his favor, from the start. 
A Ludwig will noticeably im- 
prove your drumming; Lud- 
wig percussion equipment 
will noticeably improve your 
band or orchestra. Switch to 
Ludwig now and enter spring 
contests with three-quarters 
more assurance of winning. 
See your local Ludwig dealer 
or send coupon for new com- 
plete catalog. No obliga- 
tion. Send today. 


DWIG & LUDW 


1218D Ludwig Bidg. « 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, i. 


j LUDWIG & LuDwie, 
1218D Ludwig Bidg. 
11611-27 N. Lincoin St., 
| Chicago, til. 
I Without obligating me inany 
I way. please send me the new 
I Ludwig catalog of drums 
land equipment. 


This is the new 
Ludwig **Silver 
Anniversary 
Snare Drum”, the 
most beautiful 
drum ever made. 
It has double sets 
of instant action 
snares; and what 
tone depth, bril- 
liancy, snap and 
power. Ask your 
local dealer. 
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Northwest Conference 


Eruet M. Henson, Seattle, Wash., President 


DoNnALD Foutz, Boise, Idaho, 1st Vice President 
BreRENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, 2nd Vice-President 
ANDREW Loney, JRr., LaGrande, Ore., Secretary 
Water C. WELKE, Seattle, Wash., Treasurer 
R. F. Goranson, Pocatello, Idaho, Auditor 
Heven M. Hatt, Seattle, Wash., Director 
MARGUERITS V. Hoop, Helena, Mont., Director 
Frances Dickey, Seattle, Wash., Natl. Director 
CuHarRLes R. Corts, Billings, Mont., Natl. Director 





oe to Conference Members 


in all parts of the Northwest! 
We were glad to read, in the October 
Journal, about the “In-and-About” clubs 
in Idaho. May we not also hear about 
the music sections of your state educa- 
tional meetings and what you were able 
to accomplish for the Conference? Mon- 
tana—let us have word of your musical 
activities and state orchestra for the 
next JoURNAL. Oregon—may we not 
have a report of your state meeting to 
be held during the holidays? British 
Columbia—what are your plans for the 
year? Conference members must be ac- 
tive in all state and district educational 
meetings—must talk Conference and tell 
of the advantages of membership, if the 


| growth is going to be made in the North- 
| west for which we are hoping. Reports 


of what has been accomplished in one 
state will stimulate interest, and will 
suggest new ways to approach the prob- 


| lem. 


The reports are not all in for Wash- 
ington but in most of the district meet- 
ings of the Washington Education As- 


| sociation representatives presented our 
cause. 
The Puget Sound Music Educators 


Club had charge of the music section at 
the district meeting held in Seattle, as 
the first of three meetings planned for 
this year. You may be interested to 
know about the organization of this 
group. Shortly before the Boise con- 
vention last spring, an invitation was 


| issued to come to Seattle to organize. 


| southwest. 








Over fifty answered this call—they came 
from Bellingham, a hundred miles to the 
north, and from Olympia, seventy miles 
Another meeting was held 
to hear reports of the Boise convention 
and make plans for this year. About a 
hundred attended the luncheon this fall 
and many others came in for the pro- 
gram which followed. 

Let us hear about other clubs and 
activities in the Northwest. 


“Tune In” on Saturday Night 


By the time this issue of the JouRNAL 
reaches you it is hoped you will have 
heard several Pacific Coast School Music 
Broadcasts. The first of this series the 
writer has just heard from Sacramento, 
the home of the president of the Cali- 





fornia-Western Conference. It was in- 
deed inspiring to hear the a cappella 
choir of the Junior College and the in- 
strumental trio of the Senior High 
School. The music of these two organ- 
izations and the splendid talk given by 
Miss Ireland certainly launched the se- 
ries in a fine way. 

The Northwest Conference is particu- 
larly fortunate to be asked to unite with 
the California-Western Conference in 
this important activity and to benefit 
by their experiences in broadcasting last 
year. If you read the article in the first 
issue of this fall by Leslie Clausen of 
Los Angeles, the general chairman for 
the Pacific Coast broadcasts, you will 
realize how much help Mr. Clausen and 
his groups would be able to give Miss 
Dickey and her committee in starting the 
work in the Northwest, and that help 
has been most generously given in every 
possible way. 

You will be interested also to know 
how carefully these broadcasts are being 
prepared. Through the codperation of the 
University of Washington, records will 
be made by the choirs that are to sing 
from Seattle so they may evaluate, criti- 
cize and improve their production. The 
next step will be studio rehearsals with 
a committee listening to give suggestions. 


Erne. M. Henson, President 


Vocal Affairs 


4 IN THE last issue of the Music Epvu- 
CATORS JOURNAL Miss Henson suggested 
that we consider her letter as a ques- 
tionnaire. I shall follow our president’s 
example and ask that you do the same 
with my communication. I should like 
to have your opinion as to the function 
of the Committee on Vocal Affairs. If 
any of you are having particular prob- 
lems in the vocal field, please feel free 
to consult with any member of the Vocal 
Affairs Committee. 

One of the problems which has wor- 
ried us of late years is the lack of small 
vocal ensembles in our schools. We have 
been thinking in terms of mass produc- 
tion. This has carried over to the vocal 
field and the small groups have been 
lost sight of because of the demand for 
large, showy ensembles. I realize that 
the demands made upon the music 
teacher are great, that you can handle 
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one large group more easily than sev- 
eral smaller ones, but in so doing many 


good students lose a chance to do inter- - 


esting vocal work such as is found in 
the smaller groups. How many high 
schools or grade schools in the North- 
west have madrigal singers, girls’ trios, 
boys’ quartets, or similar groups to sup- 
plement larger choruses? If we could 
have many of these smaller groups func- 
tioning in our schools by the spring of 
1937, I should like to see the outstand- 
ing ones brought to the conference to per- 
form for us. What is your feeling in 
the matter? 

Do not feel that I am opposed to the 
larger choral groups. I am not. There 
is a place for them in every school sys- 
tem and they fill a music need for the 
majority of the students. Mixed cho- 
ruses, a cappella choirs, boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs, all are still a vital part of 
our music set-up. 

Materials! The crying need of every 
teacher. I wish that I might talk with 
each of you on that subject. The Na- 
tional Vocal Music Reviewing Commit- 
tee has done some excellent work on 
this problem, and I understand a report 
is to be made at the National Conference 
meeting in New York City next spring. 


STANLEY M. TEEL, Chairman 
Committee on Vocal Affairs, 
N.W.M.E.C. 


Northwest Broadcast Programs 


The programs to be presented in De- 
cember by Northwest Conference organ- 
izations on the Pacific Coast School 
Music broadcasts, as well as the Novem- 
ber 16 program, are listed below. 


November 16—Seattle, Washington. Lincoln 
High School Chanters, Carl Pitzer, Director. 
University of Washington Woodwind Ensem- 
ble, George Kirchner, Director. Program— 
(1) By the Chanters: Sweet and Low—Barnby. 
Blessing, Glory and Wisdom and Thanks— 
Bach. Out of the Deep—Gluck. (2) By the 
Chanters: Ave Maris Stella—Grieg. La- 
ment—R. Baldwin. My Lord, What a Mornin’ 
—Burleigh. (3) By the Woodwind Ensemble: 
Minuetto, quasi Scherzo—Merrigillio. Country 
Dance No. 1—Beethoven. (4) By the Chanters: 
With Tranquil Joy My ay I Find—Brahms. 
Let us Lift up our Hearts—Brahms. Charm 
Me Asleep—Suabian Folk Tune, Brahms. Ho- 
sanna—Christiansen. 


December 7—Portland, Oregon. Vancouver, 
Washington, High School Band and Girls’ Sex- 
tet, Chester R. Duncan, Director. Program— 
(1) By the Band: Colonel Bogey—March, Al- 
ford. Safari—Overture, Holmes. (2) By the 
Sextet: A Tiny Seed Became a_Shrine—Co- 
burn. Scarf Dance—Chaminade. Chinese Lull- 
aby—Bowers. (3) By the Band: Prelude— 
Beghon. Tango—Albeniz. Salute to the Sul- 
tan—March, Lawrence. 


December 21—Seattle, Washington. Broad- 
way High School A Cappella Choir, Einar 
Lindblom, Director. Roosevelt High School 
Instrumental Ensemble, Ernest H. orth, Di- 
rector. Program—(1) By the Choir: From 
Heaven Above—Schumann. Marienlied—C. A. 
Fischer. In Dulci Se German. (2) By 
the Ensemble: Andante Cantabile—Tschaikow- 
sky. (3) Lullabye on Christmas Eve—Chris- 
tiansen. The Three Kings—Luis Remeu. Beau- 
tiful Saviour—Christiansen. 


A 


Walter H. Aiken died at Cincinnati, 
Oct. 31, 1935. Mr. Aiken was formerly 
music director in the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, and was for many years a 
member of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 
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Score $1.50 


Score $1.50 


1. Prelude (Fughetta) 
2. Sarabande 


Seore $1.50 


Score $1.00 





INTERESTING NOVELTIES 
for STRING ORCHESTRA 


Three Palestinian Pastels... . 


1. Crepuscule on Mount Carmel. 
3. Purim at Tel Aviv. 


Parts, complete $2.50 


(dna wepaeweing Harvey Gaul 


PR kc ve Ad aan neea pen 


Two Impressions based on Foster Songs 


1. Stephen Foster Hums "Round in His Attic 
2. Stephen Foster Often Laughed 


Parts, complete $2.50 
Suite in the Olden Style. Op. 34......... H. Waldo Warner 


Parts, complete $3.75 


| Three Arias in the Olden Style. Op. 39...H. Waldo Warner 
Parts, complete $2.50 


.....Harvey Gaul 


2. Palestinian Mother’s Song 


3. Bourée and Chorale 
4. Introduction and Gigue 





FOR VIOLIN CHORUS 





| 
| Fiddlerz Four. For Four Violins.......... Mortimer Wilson 
Ave Verum..... W. A. Mozart Cradle Song....... C. Reinecke 
| Song of Evening.R. Schumann Nocturne........... W. Muller 
| err Fr. Chopin Highland Fling..... A. Schmoll 
Watchman’s Song...Edv. Grieg The Mill........ W. 1. Rebikoff 
| BE ctcscepnass Fr. Kuhlaw Elegy............2- J. Massenet 
eee N. A. Sokoloff March........... G. Karganoff 
| Conductor’s score $1.00 Parts, complete $1.00 
Ensemble Training...............- ...Franz C. Bornschein 
For Three Violins and Piano 
Book One: Deep River...... Spiritual Menuet...... Dussek 
Dh BUR OE ie honcbwsiicccven Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Book Two: Nobody Knows the Trouble I See......... Spiritual 
The Songs My Mother Taught Me........... Dvorak 
SE  dtires bd ccmndeccnccdedastibaeh Scriabine 
Book Three: Indian Canzonetta....Dvorak Nina. ...Pergolesi 
Bi I ein dens erent vesdaubickonicpetas Liszt 
Price each book........ 75 











J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK 




















America’s Oldest Independent School Devoted 
Exclusively to Music and the Allied Arts 





Under Auspices of Cincinnati Institute of 
ine Arts : 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member ; 
National Association Schools of Music 


SIXTY-NINTH SEASON 
Second Semester—Opens February Ist 


Special Students May Enter at Any Time 
Write for literature and detailed information 


Dept. S., Highland Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
—_— a nnnnmnmemmmmnmaal 








IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


lll Send for FREE booklet that 
~ explains a remarkable home 
study course to improve your 

accuracy, technic, sight reading, memoriz- 
ing and playing through mental-muscular 
coordination. Quick results—practice effort 
minimized. Used by famous pianists and 
students of classical music. No obligation. 


BROADWELL STUDIOS Dept. 23-M 
Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


















SPARKLING TRIOS 
For Girls’ Glee Clubs 
April—Bronson.15¢ Fairy Pipes—Bronson .12c 
Write for sample copies 
Published by 
J. B. CRIPPEN 
505 Security Bldg. Charleston,W.Va. 
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North Central Conference 


Carout M. Pitts, Omaha, Neb., President 
Hopart H. Sommers, Chicago, Ill., 1st Vice-President 
ORIEN E. DaLLey, Madison, Wis., 2nd Vice-President 

ANN Drxon, Duluth, Minn., Secretary 

C. V. BuTreLtMAN, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 

ErFik HarRMAN, South Bend, Ind., Director 
Wma. D. Revevui, Ann Arbor, Mich., Director 

J. Leon Ruppick, Cleveland, O., Director 
CHARLES B. RIGHTER, Iowa City, Ia., Director 

WILLIAM W. Norton, Flint, Mich., Natl. Director 

FowLer SMITH, Detroit, Mich., Natl. Director 























SUCCESS 


FAY BAND 
METHOD 


METHOD 


Examination Copies 


111 E. 14th Street 
New York 


To Insure Instrumental 


FAY STRING 


To be convinced, send for 


MUSIC SERVICE 
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ITH SATISFACTION we announce the 

list of people who are to serve as 
membership chairmen for the North Cen- 
tral Music Educators Conference. Each 
person is a force in his community, is en- 
thusiastic and eager to help the Conference 
and to bring it to the attention of every 
music educator in his state. 

Your president asks you to lighten the 
work of these membership chairmen by 
replying at once to their communica- 
tions—not waiting three or four days, 
weeks, or even months before replying, 
thus necessitating follow-ups. 

I am sure that every wide-awake edu- 
cator plans to become a member of the 
Conference. It is one of those things 
that can just as well, and indeed better, 
be done immediately. Needless to say, 
the state chairmen are a part of the 


ficers will hold several meetings while 
planning for the North Central Confer- 
ence and organizing it in such a way 
as to meet the needs and desires of its 
members. In the near future, you will 
be sent a questionnaire in which we seek 
to secure certain definite information re- 
garding various phases and activities of 


And now for a final word concerning 
the New York meeting. We have had 


it makes us count the days until we can 
go. The meeting in New York of all 
the members of the six Conferences in 
itself is thrilling, and when one sees the 
mighty force that is enrolled in the cause 
of music education, it makes one proud 
to belong to the profession. If everyone 


enrolls enthusiastically in the cause of 
furthering the development of public 
school music education, the coming dec- 
ade will see developments that have been 
hitherto undreamed of. 


Carot M. Pitts, President 


North Central State Chairmen 
204 N. 


Illinois: Emma _ Knudson, 
School St., Normal. 

Indiana: Joseph Gremelspacher, Craw- 
fordsville. 

Iowa: Charles Righter, Iowa State 
University, Iowa City. Assistant Chair- 
men: Southwest—Kathleen Shaw, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Schooi, Council Bluffs. 
Northwest—M. T. Iverson, Music Su- 
pervisor, Sioux City. North Central— 


very backbone of the Conference. With- ~ RB Edgar, Ames. Northeastern 

The out them the Conference would not be cee Wolfe, Cedar Falls. Southeast— 

EF AY possible, so we ask you to codperate pra hcnng- D ahaag ak South Cen- 

with them in every possible way. tral— orrain Watters, Music Supervisor, 
. way Des Moines. 
s the Michigan: 

’ : gan: Eugene Heeter, 106—15th 
RIGHT 1936 National Meeting St, Holland. 

“in The New York meeting is almost upon Minnesota: Walter Grimm, Winona 

y us. Your Executive Committee and of- State Teachers College, Winona. 


Nebraska: Matthew Shoemaker, 1010 
Denver Street, Hastings. 

North Dakota: John Howard, Box 56, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: Merrill C. McEwen, State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green. 


14 books—75c each the Conference. When you receive the South Dakota: Valentine Preston, 312 
Teacher’s Manual $1.50 questionnaire, will you please return it Realty Bldg., Mitchell. 

at once so that the work of organization Wisconsin: Florence A. Flanagan, 

can proceed swiftly and smoothly? 1111 N. 10th St, Milwaukee. Otto 


Kraushaar, Waupun City Schools, Wau- 
pun. 


4 Books—75c each enough of a foretaste of what is of- Manitoba: To be announced later. 
Teacher’s Manual with fered there to arouse the keenest antici- Western Ontario: To be amounced 
Piano Accompaniment pation. The whole program is so full of ered : 

$1.50 merit, of worth-while events, and offers ' a 
oo such renowned leaders in the field that a ee 


of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, died Oc- 
tober 24. Mrs. Kinscella was well 
known to many Conference members 
and the music field in general. She had 
for many years accompanied Miss 
Kinscella on her trips to various cities 
and colleges as guest instructor, and 
Miss Kinscella’s many friends will be 
grieved to learn of her loss. 
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@ SUPERVISORS. CHORUS DIRECTORS, BAND 


AND 


ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS... 


will find much of interest in the following publications 





New Three Part Female Arrange- 
ments of famous compositions, some 
of which have never before been 


published. 
ANTHOLOGY OF CLASSICS 


Containing fifteen compositions by 
celebrated composers, such as Brahms, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Dvorak and others 


With English, French, German and 
Italian texts 
Edited and Arranged by 
WILLIAM STICKLES 
Price $1.00 


NEW CHORUSES 


THREE FEMALE VoicEes—S.S.A. 
The Grey House (La Maison Grise)...Messager .15 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
CORNET SOLOS 


or 
BRASS QUARTETTES 


Wirn Piano ACCOMPANIMENT 


VoLuMEsS 1 AND 2 


Cost ont, TO ocncccscecocsses Ea. Volume $1.00 

2nd, 3rd, and 4th Cornet Parts, each........... 50 

E> Alto, Horn in F, 3rd Trombone (Bass Clef) 

4th Trombone, Euphonium or Baritone (Bass 
Clef) Parts, ee 50 


I 6 sisi nnxnscneset ave us ts Phillips .15 
When Moonbeams Softly Fall............ Seitz .15 
The Blind Ploughman................... Clarke .15 
Se ED : I s oc wrcccccvcecoceces Phillips .15 
O Dewdrop Bright................ee00: Kucken .15 
THREE Mate Voices—T.T.B. 

Tune The Bos’un Played......... Loughborough .15 
Little Grey Home In The West.......... Lohr .15 
Two Part 
I Love To Hear You Singing............ Wood .15 
Four Mate Voices—T.T.B.B. 

Tune The Bos’un Played........ Loughborough .15 
I Loved A Lass, A Fair One.............. Hall .15 
EE Bsc cncccscdonsccsevoase Lohr .20 
A Ship For Singapore.................. Walton .15 

Danube So Blue (From “The 

Se SE a seta ves scusdestnadiadd Strauss .15 

Four Mixep Voices—S.A.T.B. 

When Moonbeams Softly Fall............ Seitz .15 
The Grey House (La Maison Grise)..Messager .15 
I akon cash cveddensessens Lohr _ .20 
Danube So Blue (From “The 

SE tneGrcackdowernen necks Strauss .15 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
TROMBONE SOLOS 
Duets, Trios OR QUARTETTES 

VoLuMEs 1 AND 2 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
MELODIES 


For SAXOPHONE OR CLARINET SOLOS, 
Duets, TRI0os AND QUARTETTES 
, «on ccnkecateeenehitokheevkaene stink ouee $1.00 
Solo, * 3rd, 4th, Eb Alto, Saxophone Parts, 
GRETR cccccccccccceccccsseesecsecsecceccccece 
Solo, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Bb Tenor Saxophone or Clar- 
SE i, Gs ho nibe ccdckevecsusescececsses 


Trombone and Piano.............. Ea. Volume $1.00 
DE I SI EIS «00 0:00 0.0 c.oscnnocesen 50 
See TD CI Gs oo vc ccdesvcccccssces 50 
=“. : oe -Euphonium or Baritone (Bass 

EE dtavctvecksebnd ves endavanseckaeescueaun 





CHAPPELL’S FAMOUS 
MELODIES 
ARRANGED AS PIANO Sotos, VioLIn Soxos, 
Duets, Trios, QUARTETTES AND ENSEMBLES 


Es ds. edn susuhcadaeiniedihetae $1.00 
Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, Cello, Bass, Parts each .60 








CHAPPELL CONCERT FOLIO -- For Band or Orchestra 


ARRANGED BY EpGAR RussELL CARVER 


VoLUME 1 VOLUME 2 
I i i ts arn ch wie oil $1.00 , 
String Parts and Horns in F, each............. ‘50 i I 8 oo. os ch cnn nceeghin tuewdeene ie $1.00 
Wind and Percussion Parts, each.............. 30 Bt WAM iic cc cic ccccccnscvecesccccesceueseses -50 











Catalogs, Thematics and Descriptive Circulars sent on request 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. i.c.cictne New York, N. Y. 
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Association and Club News 








Delaware Department of Music 


. ee THREE HUNDRED music edu- 
cators, as well as administrators 
and teachers of subjects other than 
music, attended the luncheon meeting 
of the Department of Music, Delaware 
State Education Association, held in 
connection with the annual D.S.E.A. 
fall meeting, Wilmington, November 
14 and 15. Speakers at the luncheon 
included: George L. Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference and Director of Music, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; John H. 
Jaquish, President of the New Jersey 
Department of Music, S.T.A., and Di- 
rector of Music, Atlantic City Public 
Schools; Alice E. Bivins, Music De- 
partment of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in charge of Curriculum 
Revision, Wilmington Music Depart- 
ment; Richard W. Grant, Director of 
Music, Pennsylvania State College. 

One of the features of the D.S.E.A. 
meeting was the Teachers Chorus of 
300 singers under the direction of Mr. 
Grant. The Chorus sang ten numbers, 
selected from Singing Youth as fol- 
lows: Commit Thy Ways Unto Him 
(Bach Chorale), I Have Silver in the 
Mountain (Stevens), On Wings of 
Song (Mendelssohn), The Song We 
Sang (Viennese Melody), Little David 
Play on Your Harp (Spiritual), The 
Tyrolean (Folk Song), Rise Up Shep- 
herd and Follow (Christmas Plantation 
Song), Gipsy John (Clay), Cousin 
Jedediah (Thompson), Chorus of Rev- 
elers (Gounod). 

New officers elected at the annual 
business meeting are: President — 
Richard W. MacFaddin, Felton; Vice- 
President—Annabel G. Howell, Wil- 
mington; Secretary—Lester S. Bucher, 
Harrington; Treasurer — Robert W. 
Pyle, Georgetown. Retiring officers: 
President — Elizabeth C. Bacon, Wil- 
mington; Vice-President—Richard W. 
MacFaddin; Secretary —Nelle Baer 
Baker, Claymont; Treasurer—Paul H. 
Weil, Seaford.— Lester S. Bucher, 
Secretary. 


Missouri School Orchestra, Band and 
Choral Directors’ Associations 


4 Missourr Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Directors, some two hundred 
strong, assembled at Springfield No- 
vember 1-2, 1935, for an intensive two- 
day period of clinic sessions. The event 
was sponsored by the Missouri School 
Band and Orchestra Directors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Missouri School Choral 
Directors’ Association, with the co- 
Operation of the Springfield City 
Schools and the State Department of 
Music. Guest directors and speakers: 
Harold Bachman, Band, Chicago; 
Charles B. Righter, Orchestra, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; Max T. Krone, Chorus, 


Northwestern University; R. Ritchie 
Robertson, Supervisor of Music, 
Springfield Public Schools; Lytton S. 


Davis, State Director of Music; H. P. 
Study, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield; Clarence J. Best, Presi- 


dent, Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association; T. Frank Coulter, Presi- 
dent, Choral Directors’ Association, 
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Joplin. Participating in the program 
were the Springfield High School 
Band, James P. Robertson conduct- 
ing; Joplin High School Orchestra, 
T. Frank Coulter conducting; a chorus 
made up of quartets from the high 
schools of Mountain Grove, Willow 
Springs, West Plains, Mt. Vernon, 
Monett, Rogersville and Marshfield; 
members of Springfield High School 
Choir, Georgia Walker director. 

General approval was expressed re- 
garding the effectiveness of combining 
the choral and instrumental clinics in 
a single event. Steps were taken 
leading toward a continuance and pos- 
sible extension of the codperative ar- 
rangement between the two associa- 
tions. The following committee was 
appointed to study the organization 
plans now in operation in other states: 
T. Frank Coulter, Joplin; R. M. Fow- 
ler, Flat River; Earle Dillinger, Beth- 
any, and Mr. Knox. 

Officers elected for the Missouri 
School Band and Orchestra Directors’ 
Association: President—Clarence J. 
Best, Webster Groves; Ist Vice-Pres- 
ident—Stanley Shaw, Chillicothe; 2nd 
Vice-President—George P. Keenan, 
Kansas City; Secretary-Treasurer — 
James P. Robertson, Springfield. 

Officers elected for the Missouri 
School Choral Directors’ Association: 
President—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin; 
Ist Vice-President—Milton Bennett, 
Jefferson City; 2nd Vice-President— 
Homer Clough, Kirksville; Secretary 
—Robert Fowler, Flat River; Treas- 
urer—Alice Doll, Maysville. 


Connecticut Music Education 
Association 


4 AT ITS ANNUAL MEETING in New 
Haven, October 25, the Association 
voted to draft a joint program for mu- 
sic educators and school administra- 
tors for a meeting April 18 at Con- 
necticut State College. The program 
will include addresses, round table dis- 
cussions and a festival chorus and or- 
chestra. It is announced that Archi- 
bald T. Davison of Harvard University 
will address the combined convention. 
Officers elected for the coming year: 
President— W. Raymond _ Randall, 
Stamford; Vice President—Floyd C. 

Evans, Waterbury; Secretary—Audrey 
Thayer, Hartford; Treasurer—Alvin C. 
Breul, Bridgeport; Directors—Herbert 
A. France, North Windham; Mrs. 
Agnes Wakeman, New Haven; Mrs. 
Robin Ogden, Middlebury. 








A NEW JOURNAL SERVICE 


4 This department is for the use of 
affiliated state associations, In-and- 
About Clubs and other groups cooper- 
ating with the National and Sectional 
Conferences for official announcements 
and general news which these groups 
wish to make available to their mem- 
bers and friends through the Journal. 
Items submitted for this page having 
the nature of official announcements 
should carry the signature of an author- 
ized representative of the organization. 








Northern Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4 WITH FORTY-TWO CHARTER MEMBERS 
this new organization begins its ex- 
istence as an affiliated unit of the 
National Conference and the North- 
west Conference. Archie Jones, Head 
of the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, was elected 
President; and Mary Granger of the 
Lewiston State Normal School, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Further news regard- 
ing the activities of this organization 
will be published in the next issue of 
the JouRNAL. 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4 AT THE ANNUAL MEETING held in 
Columbus, October 20, the revised 
constitution of the O.M.E.A. was ap- 
proved after several changes were 
made. Most important of these 
changes was that of the annual dues 
which were placed at $2.50 per mem- 
ber, with provision that 50 cents of 
the fee be retained by the O.M.E.A. 
treasury for use by the district or- 
ganization from which the member 
comes. This plan it is felt will greatly 
simplify the problem of financing 
O.M.E.A. activities in each district. 
The $2.50 dues cover all rights and 
privileges of full membership in the 
O.M.E.A. and partial membership in 
the M.E.N.C. and North Central Mu- 
sic Educators Conference, includinz a 
year’s subscription to the Music Eb- 
UCATORS JOURNAL and a year’s sub- 
scription to the Triad. An additional 
$2.00 makes the individual a full mem- 
ber in the M.E.N.C 


Officers and committees of the 
O.M.E.A. (1935-1936): President — 
Russell B. Smith, Supt. of Schools, 


Crestline; 1st Vice- President—Merrill 
C, McEwen, State University, Bowl- 
ing Green; 2nd Vice President and Di- 
rector of Publicity—Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Oberlin; Treasurer—Russell N. 
Squire, Director of Music, Chillicothe; 
Secretary—J. Benson Collins, Garfield 
H. S., Akron. 

Board of Directors: W. H. Leh- 
man, Columbus; Charles Luoma, War- 
ren: L. H. Alexander, Dover; Gertrude 
DeBats, Bedford; Theodore F. Nor- 
mann, Oxford; Harry F. Clarke, Cleve- 
land; Edith M. Keller, Columbus. 

District Chairmen: Kenneth W. 
rm ay Delphos (Northwest. Dis- 
trict); A. Hoye Godfrey, Kent (North- 
east); Alice. E. Lloyd, Cambridge 
(Eastern); Eugene J. Weigel, Colum- 
bus (Central) ; Melvia Danielson, Ath- 
ens (Southeast) ; Arthur R. Kratz, Cin- 
cinnati (Southwest). 

Committee Chairmen: Elementary 
Music— Eleanor Barnard, Marion; 
High School Music—Joseph A. Lee- 
der, Columbus; College Music—Karl 
Eschman, Granville; Community Mu- 
sic—Leslie D. Hanson, Canton; Vocal 
Affairs—Wendell Sanderson, Findlay; 
Instrumental Affairs—Harry F. Clarke, 
Cleveland; Contests and Competitive 
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Festivals—Louis F. Pete, Ashland; 
Clinics and Non-Competitive Festivals 
—Merrill C. McEwen, Bowling Green; 
Radio Development— Don Morrison, 
Oberlin; Improvement in Teaching— 
R. M. Tunnicliffe, Bowling Green; 
Research—M,. Emett Wilson, Colum- 
bus. 

Affiliated Organizations: Ohio In- 
tercollegiate Band Association, Ohio 
Intercollegiate Orchestra Association, 
Ohio Intercollegiate Glee Club Asso- 
ciation —Arthur L. Williams, Publicity 
Director. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


First meeting of the season was held 
at Providence, October 24. Present 
were many members of the Rhode Is- 
land School Band Masters’ Association 
and the subject of discussion centered 
about how these two organizations 
could work together for a common 
good. Meetings will be held at fre- 
quent intervals during the _ school 
year. Officers: President—Mary M. 
Kelley, Providence; Vice-President — 
Roy Eckberg, Cranston; Secretary— 
Margaret Lally, Providence; Treasur- 
er—Grace Meserve, Providence. 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 Tue Att-New Encianp High School 
Festival Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
concert will be held March 21. 
The place will be announced later. 
The band is a new feature this year. 
Directors of the organizations are: 
Band—Paul E. Wiggin, Pawtucket, R. 
I. Chorus — Walter H. Butterfield, 
Providence, R. I. Orchestra—Francis 
Findlay, Boston. 

Music for the band program is an- 
nounced by Mr. Wiggin: (1) Pique 
Dame—Von Suppe (Carl Fischer), (2) 
Wedding of the Winds—Hall (Carl 
Fischer), (3) Folk Songs of America 
—arr. by Hildreth (Jacobs), (4) Sla- 
vonic Rhapsodie— Friedmann (Carl 
Fischer). For encores the following 
music will be used: Dandy Fifth— 
Devlin (Jacobs), Colonel Bogey — 
(Hawkes); Whistler and His Dog— 
Pryor (Carl Fischer), El Capitan — 
Sousa (Presser). 

The music programs for the chorus 
and orchestra will be announced very 
shortly and will be printed in the De- 
cember issue of the New England 
Festival Association Bulletin. — John 
E. C. Merker, Executive Secretary. 





ABOUT THE “IN-AND-ABOUT" CLUBS 





Boston. In-and-About Boston Music 
Educators Club’s first meeting, held 
October 19, was attended by eighty- 
three music educators. Officers elected: 
President — Keith C. Brown, Boston; 
Vice-President—Anna L. MclInerney, 
Auburn, R. I.; Secretary—Marguerite 
C. Burns, Woburn, Mass.; Treasurer 
—Henry R. Wheeler, Athol, Mass; 
Board of Directors—Rena I. Bisbee, 
Watertown, Mass.; Nellie W. Shaw, 
Brockton, Mass.; Frances G. French, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass.; Carl Gard- 
iner, Arlington, Mass.; John Dethier, 
Norwood, Mass. 

Amy Young Burns and Ralph Bur- 
nett led the chorus singing. Vocal and 
instrumental music was presented by 
members of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music. Marguerite C. Burns 
gave a report on the International Folk 
Dance and Music Festival which she 
attended at London last July; Mr. 
Burgstaller related some of his expe- 
riences in Canada; and Elsie Eckman 
spoke of the summer session she at- 
tended at Northfield. President-elect 
Brown_ spoke briefly of the many en- 
couraging signs indicating a renewed 
interest in music, mentioning especially 
the establishment of a University Ex- 
tension Course in Classes in Choral 
Singing, with leaders paid by the state. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
be held at the University Club, Bos- 
ton, on Saturday, December 7.—Mar- 
guerite C. Burns, Secretary. 


Burlington. Vermont’s first In-and- 
About Club was organized on Novem- 
ber 16 at Burlington with the name, 
In-and-About Burlington Music Edu- 
cators Club. Speakers were Anna L. 
McInerney of Providence, R. I., form- 
er president of the In-and- About Bos- 
ton Music Educators Club, and Mrs. 
Howard Settle of Boston. Those who 
contributed to the music program were 
Lydia Tolander of Natick, Mass., Jo- 
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seph F. Lechnyr and Mrs. P. J. Pitkin 
of Burlington. A verse-speaking choir 
directed by Francies Coolidge of the 
Ira Allen school of Burlington was 
also on the program. Officers of the 
new club are: President—Eleanor B. 
Doughty of Burlington, who is also 
Vermont State Chairman for the Music 
Educators National Conference and the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
Vice-President—Mrs. H. A. Whitney 
of Northfield; Secretary — Lauria 
Grandy of Burlington; Treasurer — 
Francies Coolidge, Burlington. Board 
of Directors: Murial Aldrich, Mont- 
pelier; Howard G. Bennett, Burling- 
ton; Dorothy Parker, Burlington; 
Harlie E. Wilson, Burlington, Wayne 
Holcombe. — Eleanor B. Doughty, 
President. 


Cincinnati. In-and-About Cincinnati 
Music Educators Club held its first 
meeting of the year jointly with the 
Music Section of the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association in Cincin- 
nati on October 25. Nearly three hun- 
dred attended the meeting. Edwin J. 
Stringham, Columbia University, spoke 
on “What is Most Vital in Modern 
Music Education Today.” Ernest G. 
Hesser, who presided, urged member- 
ship in the M.E.N.C. and the O.M.E.A. 
Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President—Ernest G. Hesser, 
Cincinnati; Vice-President — Annie 
West, Bellevue, Ky.; Treasurer — Ar- 
thur Havlovic, Cincinnati; Secretary 
—Rosalind Surdo, Cincinnati. Chair- 
men for the four standing committees 
are: Program—Pearl Ewing, Publicity 
—Olga Prigge, Ways and Means— 
Herman Copp, Hospitality — Martha 
Seifried. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be January 18. Rabbi James G. Heller 
will speak on Jewish music, and his 
talk will be illustrated by a choral 
group.—Ernest G. Hesser, President. 


Chicago. In-and-About Chicago Mu- 
sic Educators Club will hold a “Home- 
coming” and Christmas party on De- 
cember 14. A music program will be 
presented by the Maywood Melodists, 
Margaret Rowe Cleland, Director, di- 
rectly after which the Christmas party 
will be held. A good time is prom- 
ised for everybody. - 

At the November 16 meeting of the 
club, the Lindblom High School A 
Cappella Choir, David Nyvall, Direc- 
tor, presented the program. 

The date for the 1936 Spring Festival 
is announced as April 25. Afternoon 
and evening programs will be given by 
the six In-and-About Chicago organi- 
zations — Elementary Chorus, High 
School Band, High School Orchestra, 
High School Girls’ Chorus, Boys’ 
Chorus and Mixed Chorus. Informa- 
tion regarding this event may be se- 
cured from Robert White, Festival Di- 
rector, 4406 Magoun Ave., East Chi- 
cago, Ind.—Sarah E. O’Malley, Secre- 
tary. 

Detroit. In-and-About Detroit Mu- 
sic Educators Club will meet Decem- 
ber 14 at Hotel Statler. The program 
will include a demonstration of the 
new Hammond Electric Organ. Mur- 
ray Paterson, Manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, musician and 
composer, will be the soloist. Guest 
of honor will be Artur Rodzinski, Di- 
rector of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra. Luncheon music will be 
played by members of the Detroit All- 
City High School Orchestra, and Roy 
Parsons, Director of Music in the 
Highland Park Schools, will lead the 
singing of Christmas Carols. 

The Detroit Club is particularly 
proud of this year’s membership which 
now numbers four hundred and ten.— 
Majel Hopkins, Corr. Secretary. 


Indianapolis. In-and-About School 
Music Club held its first luncheon 
meeting on October 17. M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Pennsylvania State Di- 
rector of Music, Harrisburg, was pres- 
ent and brought greetings from the 
Pennsylvania clubs, and told of some 
of their activities. Harold Winslow of 
Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis, led the singing. The following 
committees were announced at this 
meeting: Program—Lorle Krull, Olive 
Grimsley, J. Russell Paxton. Arrange- 
ments—Jean McCormick, Isabel Moss- 
man, Louise Swan. Educational Con- 
tacts and Conference Affairs—Edward 
B. Birge, Lowell Tilson. Social — 
Hermine Coulson, Lela Garrett, Rob- 
ert Schultz. Male Chorus Festival— 
Harold Winslow, Ralph W. Wright, 
Caroline Townsend, Donald Rogers, 
Leon Beery. Radio and Appreciation 
—Lenora Coffin, Will Bryant, Ruth 
Hill. Publicity—Helen Hollingsworth. 
Children’s Concerts—Jeannette Hamp- 
ton, Martin Schultz, Hazel Kelso. 

The next meeting will be at the Ho- 
tel Lincoln, Indianapolis, December 7. 
Remaining meetings of the season will 
be held February 8 and March 21.— 
Claude E. Palmer, President. 


New York. In-and-About New 
York Music Educators Club will hold 
its second meeting December 7 from 
5:00 to 8:00 P. M., at International 
House. The topic for consideration 
will be the new Music and Arts High 
School of New York City, which will 
open in February. Speakers will be: 
Alexander Richter of the Stuyvesant 
High School, who has been appointed 
chairman of music, and H. Rosabel 
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MacDonald of the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, who will be chairman of 
art. Besides teachers of academic sub- 
jects in the new high school, there 
will be eleven members of the faculty 
teaching special music and art sub- 
jects. 

Meetings of the In-and-About New 
York club are open only to members 
of the National Conference. It was a 
matter of great pride to see all hands 
go up at the October meeting when the 
question was asked, “How many are 
members of the National organiza- 
tion?”—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman. 


Philadelphia. The first meeting of 
the In-and-About Philadelphia Music 
Educators Club this season was held 
on November 2, Jesse L. Scott, presi- 
dent, presiding. Speakers: Harl Mc- 
Donald, Prof. of Music, University of 
Pennsylvania; Frances E. Clark, Edu- 
cational Director, R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany, and George L. Lindsay, Presi- 
dent of the Eastern Conference and 
Director of Music, Philadelphia. 

Professor McDonald spoke on mod- 
ern musical idioms and their influence 
on the older forms of musical expres- 


sion. Excerpts from his lecture: 
“Music is the most alive of all the 
arts. ... In America we have an art 


taste which lends itself too much to 
entertainment. . . . Vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles prove to be a vital 
force in developing musical taste... . 
The door to great choral music is un- 
locked after the student has experi- 
enced serious music in large doses. .. . 
You cannot feel great music when it 
has been given to you with a teaspoon 
or a medicine dropper. You must 
have big doses.” 

Important announcements: Affilia- 
tion of Philadelphia In-and-About Club 
with the National Conference. . . 
During the Christmas Holidays the 
conference of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in Philadelphia . 
November 24, Philadelphia schools 
broadcast a program in the Music and 


American Youth series . . . December 
14, All-Philadelphia Junior High 
Schools’ Music Festival . . . Seventh 


Annual Choral Festival sponsored by 
Temple University to be given in May, 
1936. .. . A “Radio Conference” for 
our January In-and-About Club meet- 
ing to be held in a radio studio, per- 
haps with part of the program “on the 
air.” . . . Preparations for National 
Conference, New York, March 29, 
1936. 

Officers for 1935-36: President — 
Jesse L. Scott, University of Pa., 
Phila.; lst Vice-President—George P. 
Spangler, Dept. of Music, Phila.; 2nd 
Vice-President—Besse E. Smith, Tem- 
ple University, Phila.; Sec’y-Treas.— 
Helen Gibbs, Dept. of Music, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; State Representatives—Eliz- 
abeth Staton, Dept. of Music, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Elsie C. Mecaskie, Dept. 
of Music, Merchantville, N. J.; Leah 
Thorpe, Norristown, Pa.—Elsie C. 
Mecaskie, New Jersey Representative. 


Pittsburgh. In-and-About Pittsburgh 
Music Educators Club held its first 
meeting of the season on Saturday, 
October 19. After the luncheon, which 
was attended by seventy-five members, 
Jacob A. Evanson of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, addressed 
the club on Philosophy of Music Edu- 
cation. The next meeting of the club 
will be held during the Christmas sea- 
son.—Oscar W. Demmler, President. 
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Syracuse. In-and-About Syracuse 
Music Educators Club held a luncheon 
meeting at Ithaca on November 23. 
Speakers at the luncheon meeting 
were: Victor L. F. Rebmann of Yonk- 
ers, and Russell Carter, State Super- 
visor of Music, Albany. Election of 
officers was held at this meeting. The 
organization has been growing very 
rapidly and has quite a large member- 
ship.—Elizabeth V. Beach, President. 

St. Louis. In-and-About St. Louis 
School Music Club met November 2. 
A demonstration of second-grade mu- 
sic was given by Miss Wood of the 
Kennard School, St. Louis. The pro- 
cedure was taken up in a very inter- 
esting way and the children responded 
well, showing splendid training and 
excellent tone quality. This demon- 
stration was followed by the lunch- 
eon. C. V. Buttelman of the Head- 
quarters Office made a few remarks to 
the club. The next meeting will be 
held on Saturday, December 7, with a 
demonstration of third-grade music.— 
Jessie Mangrum, Secretary. 

Tulsa. The In-and-About Tulsa 
(Okla.) School Music Teachers Club 
from now on will be the In-and-About 
Tulsa School Music Educators Club, 
in accordance with a vote recently 
taken so that the name of the Tulsa 
club might conform to that of the Na- 
tional Conference. The club was host 
to the visiting music educators attend- 
ing the N.E.O.E.A. meeting in Tulsa, 
and the club sponsored a special lunch- 
eon November 1, to which all of the 
visiting teachers were invited. The 
Music Section meeting was held im- 
mediately after the luncheon, and so 
the regular club program was dis- 
pensed with, according to the custom 
of former years. 





1935 
YEARBOOK 


ProspaBLy no other 
volume related to 
music education 
affords such a wide 
range of practical 
uses as the M.E.N.C. 
Yearbook. It is a re- 
quired text in music 
education courses; an 
invaluable reference 
book; a source of in- 
spiration and infor- 
mation for the gen- 
eral reader, and 
indispensable to the 
educator who wishes 
to keep abreast of 
trends and develop- 
ments in this field. 
. 


The 1935 volume is now 
ready for delivery. M.E. 
N.C. members’ price, $1.75 


s 
Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 




















Committee in charge of the lunch- 
eon: Marie Walters, Chairman; Edna 
—_ Vira Pittinger and Anne Dav- 
idson. 


Washington, D. C. The National 
Capital In-and-About Music Club, with 
nearly one hundred charter members 
from Virginia, Maryland and District 
of Columbia, held its first conference 
and organization meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 15 and 16. An 
atternoon session and dinner meeting 
Friday at the Dodge Hotel, Saturday 
morning session at Central High 
School Music Room, followed by a 
luncheon meeting at the Dodge Hotel, 
filled the period with interesting and 
inspirational music, discussions, dem- 
onstrations and speeches. Among the 
speakers and discussion leaders and 
others who participated or contributed 
to the program were: Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor, Journal of the N.E.A.; 
Stephen E. Kramer, Ist Assistant 
Supt. in charge of Junior and Senior 
High Schools; Nikolai Sokoloff, Di- 
rector, Federal Music Project; Grace 
Van Dyke More, President of the 
Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation, Greensboro, N. C.; Vanett 
Lawler, representing the M.E.N.C. 
headquarters office; Glenn Gildersleeve, 
Director of Music Education, State of 
Delaware; Walter J. Greenleaf, Spe- 
cialist in Higher Education, Bureau of 
Education; Jessie LaSalle, Asst. Supt. 
of Schools in charge of Educational 
Research, Washington, D. C.; Bertie 
Backus, Asst. Supt. of Schools in 
charge of Character Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Miss J. E. Dyer, in 
charge of Visual Education, Washing- 
ton Public Schools; Paul DeLong 
Gable, Eastern High School; George 
McCauley, Gordon Junior High 
School; Eula Dorsey, Langley Junior 
High School; Sade Styron; Capt. Don 
Paul McAdoo, Powell Junior High 
School, Harriet Y. Crandall, Benjamin 
Stoddert School; Lois Abernathy, Ju- 
nior High Schools; Gladys I. Sanders, 
Western High School. 

The Committee on Program and Or- 
ganization was: Edwin N. C. Barnes, 
Chairman, Director of Music, Wash- 
ington, D. C., John Denues, Director 
of Music Education, Baltimore, Md.; 
Walter C. Mercer, Director of Music, 
Richmond, Va.; Margaret Benson, Bal- 
timore; Lisabeth Purdom, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Va.; John Van 
Devanter, Fredericksburg, Va.; J. H. 
Ruebush, Shenandoah College and 
Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Va.; 
Mary C. Richeson, State Chairman for 
Virginia, Portsmouth. 

Officers elected: President — Edwin 
N. C. Barnes; Vice-President — John 
Denues; Secretary—Walter C. Mercer; 
Treasurer — Helen M. Bellman, Park 
View High School, Washington, D. C. 

The National Capital Club is affili- 
ated with the M.E.N.C.—Walter C. Mer- 
cer, Secretary. 


Wichita. The In-and-About Wich- 
ita Music Club luncheon held at the 
Innes Tea Room, Saturday, November 
2, culminated the Music Round Table, 
which was a part of the State Teach- 
ers Meeting, held in Wichita at the 
same time. The luncheon was attended 
by some seventy people. Music was 
furnished by a string trio from the 
Wichita University. Plans were made 
for a sight-reading contest to be held 
in the spring. The next meeting will 
to - held on December 7.—Pauline Hen- 
nigh. 
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The World’s Most Famous Series of Books for 
School Bands and Orchestras 


as well as for 


Professional and Amateur Organizations 


Introducing the Classics A collection of the best 


melodies of the great com- 
oF ae Ce posers arranged by Carl 
Webber that have stwed the test of time. It fills a long felt 
want of supervisors and leaders for material of the higher 
class. Arranged easy <nough for young bands and orchestras 
to play effectively. 


Piano Part 75¢. Band Parts 35¢ each. 
Orchestra Parts 50¢ each. 


Everybody’s Band Book Just the kind of music a 


; young band should play; 19 

(For Junior and Senior Bands) — compositions, bright and 

By W. D. McCAUGHEY tuneful. Every one a gem. 

The kind of melodies that enthuse a student. The arrange- 

ments are so that almost any contbination of instruments can 

we | them effectively.. Full instrumentation for Band and 
rchestra, 


Piano Part $1.00 Conductor’s Score $1.00 : 
Band Parts 30¢ each Orchestra Parts 50¢ each 


Jenkins Beginner’s Band Just what.the title im- 


plies, «an instructor and 

Book and Instructor attractive pieces for be- 

’ ginners. Contains the 

scales fingered; rudiments of music; exercises in unison and 

harmonized; instructions for tuning a band; eleven easy, orig- 

inal compositions and the National melodies. All pieces for 
brass instruments are fingered. 


All Parts 30¢ each. 
Jenkins Artistic Contains music of the classic and semi- 


classic type; music of the kind every 
Orchestra Book student should learn to appreciate early 

in his study of music. The arrange- 
ments are particularly attractive and of easy medium grade. 
More suitable for players who have had at least one year’s 
experience in playing in ensemble. 


Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 50¢ each. 
Jenkins Beginner’s Orchestra Contains material 


for an_ orchestra 

Book and Instructor just beginning. In- 

structions for tun- 

ing an orchestra; rudiments of music; exercises in unison and 

harmonized; many original compositions, the American Na- 

tional melodies, etc. All compositions can be played by a small 
combination of instruments. 


Piano Acc. $1.00. All Other Parts 50¢ each. 
Jenkins Junior Orchestra Contains 15 selected or- 


M iginal compositions, ar-, 
Book (With Band Parts) yanged in an easy and 

Arranged By W. D. McCAUGHEY progressive manner. 
From the easiest to Grade 2. Over 100 effective playing com- 
binations possible. From solos, duets, trios, quartets, quintets, 
sextets, string orchestra, brass ensemble, up to the full orches- 
tra and band, For either orchestra or band. Full instrumenta- 
tion for combination band and orchestra. 


Piano Part 75¢. Other Parts 40¢ each. 




















Academy Band Book For Senior and Junior Bands; 


, school, parade and concert work. 

(With Orchestra and 16 compositions by J. J. Rich- 

Solo Parts) ards and others. Waltzes, 

marches, overtures; full and effective for a small combination 
of instruments. 


Piano Acc. 75¢. Other Parts 30¢ each. 


Jenkins Advanced For performers who have mas- 
Band Book tered a beginner’s band book. Con- 
tains 20 beautiful compositions at- 
tractively arranged, for either a large or small band. 
Price 30¢ Per Part. 


Jenkins Monitor Band By George Rosenkrans. Just 


the kind of marches young 


Book of Marches bands need to fill out their 
Price 25¢ Per Part. repertoire. 


Foundation to Band Playing For individual and 


: class instruction. 84 
(With Orchestra Parts) exercises and melo- 


By FRED O. GRIFFEN dies in 16 progres- 


sive lessons; one lesson to a week; each lesson fully explained, 
along with comprehensive instructions. Arranged for all 
band instruments evenly, and to develop beginners quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Piano Part $1.00. | Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Advanced Lessons ‘Supplementary to “Foundation to 
Band Playing. Contains 90 exer- 


(With Orchestra Parts)  cises, selections and many original 

By FRED O. GRIFFEN compositions. Arranged to follow 
any beginners’ band method. 16 lessons, one week to a lesson. 
Each lesson fully explained with comprehensive instructions. 
Many original compositions of the grade a student can play 
after mastering the exercises. 


Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 75¢ each. 
Groundwork of Orchestral A clementary course 


, for individual study or 
Training (With Orchestra Parts) lass instruction and 
By CLAUDE RADER ensemble playing. De- 
scriptive charts showing positions, fingering, pitch, and com- 
prehensive diagrams for all instruments. More educational ma- 
terial for each instrument contained in each part than in most 
individual instruction books. 
A Piano Music Teacher, even though he may not know the rudi- 
ments of teaching band and orchestra instruments, is abie to 
teach an orchestra successfully with the aid of “Groundwork of 
Orchestral Training.” It meets the most exacting requirements 
of teachers of bands and orchestras. Full instrumentation for 
combination band and orchestra. 


Piano Part $1.00. Other Parts 75¢ each. 


Jenkins Advanced rer of than beginners.” Every com- 
Orchestra Book position is attractive and can be 
played effectively by a small number of instruments. 


Piano Acc. $1.00. Other Parts 50¢ each. 
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CATALOGS 


Make sure that your 
name is on the Schirmer 
lists, so that you will re- 
ceive the Catalogs and 
announcements matled 
periodically. A complete 
“Music Educators’ Man- 
ual” will be ready in 
January. 






Christmas 


and Happy 
New Year 


for Every 
Music Educator 











We confess our Pride in 
the fact that the firm of 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


is More than a Publisher—is Actually 
“A National Institution of Musical Education” 


Here are some interesting New Publications 





IS THE WISH OF 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 






INSTRUMENTAL | CHORAL 
FRIML FAVORITES ROAD TO MANDALAY 
A Ferde Grofe arrangement medley of hits from Oley Speaks’ famous song in six choral 
comic opera successes of Rudolf Friml. Small arrangements: 


Oct. No. Price 
Boys’ Voices (4 parts)........ 7960......15¢ 
Treble Voices (2 parts)........ 7962......12c 


Orch., $2.50; Full Orch., $3.25; Grand Orch., 
$4.00; Piano, 50c; other extra parts, 30c. 


ACES OF THE AIR | Men's Voices (4 parts 
. as with baritone solo).......... 7961......20c 
Ed Chenette’s new collection of 16 spirited, | Mixed Voices (4 parts)........ 7964... 20c 


melodic compositions for Band. Easier than 


Mixed Voices (SAB—3 


his own National Band Book. Each part, 30c. 


| RRS ee SPRISE a 7963......15¢ 
THE NEW WASHINGTON POST | Women’s Voices (3 parts)..7965......20c 
Carl Engel's stirring new march. Band series THER NEW 
No. 90. Standard band, 75c; concert band, $1.25. o CHORUSES 
Composer Title Parts Oct.No. Price 
Cui-Harris............. Tree-time ............ five....7830....12¢ 
THE FLUTIST’S FORMULAE | Kinecella............ Old Woman and 
Barrere’s new Compendium of daily studies on Peddler .......... three....7819....20c 
six basic exercises. 75c Chopin-Mueller...Choral 
- ; Nocturne ......... eight....7810....10c 
Ro cteccceccctces Cuckoo Song—4 parts with 
PIANO ALBUM OF 2 soprano soloists....7758....15¢ 
GOLDMAN MARCHES Harris (Roy).......... A Song for 


Occupations eight....7820A 35c 


(separate piano score for 
arranged for Piano with vocal refrain. $1.00. rehearsal) 


Edwin Franko Goldman's famous marches (12) 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR DIRECT FROM 


- Schirmer, none 3 ) East ated oun New York 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





J: WAS A PLEASURE to read a column- 
and-a-half editorial in the latest Mu- 
sical America on the subject of “The 
Memory Fashion and Its Menace to Our 
Current Repertoire.’ The stand taken 
is that the thoughtful musician may well 
question where this prevailing mode for 
performance from memory is leading. “Is 
there a gain or a loss in purely musical 
considerations as distinct from those that 
may pertain to the eye? And is the im- 
mediate matter of a slightly freer and 
more communicative performance, if, in- 
deed, this can be said to result, as 
important as the question of repertoire? 

. . If the supposed gain is primarily 
one of added glory for the performer, 
is the game worth the candle? ... 

“Some artists, no doubt, memorize 
much more readily than others. Some 
music, as any musician will confess, all 
but defies memorizing, whereas other mu- 
sic almost takes care of itself in this 
FOSPCCE. . . + 

“If the present trend continues, eventu- 

ally there may even be something of 
novelty in an individual or group per- 
forming from the printed page, now that 
string quartets and other chamber or- 
ganizations are emulating conductors, 
who in turn have taken their cue from 
pianists and violinists. There is, of 
course, nothing new in the circumstance 
that accompanists frequently are as in- 
nocent of ‘notes’ as the singers for whom 
they play—though the wordbooks of the 
latter continue to be a prop for perhaps 
a majority of recital vocalists. ... 
_ “The enterprising conductor or recital- 
ist, of course, does memorize some new 
music. But isn’t it obvious that he would 
be in a position to play much more of 
it, if the dangers of memory slips and 
even breakdowns could be _ ignored 
through the simple procedure of playing 
from the score? .. . 

“Is there anything more illogical in 
music than the rule whereby sonatas 
calling for both violin and piano are 
played from the music and concertos for 
either violin or piano from memory? .. . 

“Surely, there is common sense in mu- 
sic playing, as in all other activities of 
man. And common sense, we make bold 
to say, would dictate that in company 
with many works played from memory, 
certain others may fittingly be played 
from score, whatever the medium and 
whosoever the performer or performers. 
. . . It is the business of the executive 
musician to open doors, not to close 
them.” 

Musical America deserves commenda- 
tion for thus forthrightly bringing to at- 
tention a matter long in need of an 
airing. And it is positive balm to those 
of us who suffer from none too robust 
a musical memory. 
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A NEW USE FOR RADIO is unfolded by 
the New York press. The radio waves 
heat muscles and joints, and dissolve de- 
posits of calcium which sometimes get 
into the smooth “oil” that ordinarily 
lubricates such parts causing an ailment 
named bursitis. The heating has to be 
done by placing the body within a few 
inches of very powerful antenna of spe- 
cial design. 

One has frequently been well het-up 
by contact with radio waves, but failed 
to be cured of bursitis to date. Possibly 
because one did not have bursitis. 
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In HER BOOK, North to the Orient, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh does more than 
tell the story of a significant feat in 
aviation and exploration. She reveals 
herself as a person of rare insight and 
understanding, a soul sensitive as a poet 
and possessed of a very real philosophy. 
Delicately, and with few words, she also 
shows forth the essential quality of her 
mate, Charles Augustus Lindbergh, once 
the Lone Eagle. 

These two young people do much to 
stimulate belief in their generation. 
Standing, as they do, at the top both in 
achievement and character, they prove 
that the same qualities which have ever 
produced greatness in any age and in 
any nation are to be found in the youth 
of America. 
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AUTHOR THORNTON WILDER returned 
from Vienna the other day after a six 
months’ leave of absence from his teach- 
ing duties at the University of Chicago. 
A walking tour in the Tyrol occupied 
much of his stay in Europe. 

Asked why he did not take a walking 
tour in the United States, Mr. Wilder 
replied that one had to go so far to find 
a place to walk in. Could it be that he 
wanted to get away from Burma Shave? 
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THE CONSENSUS of critical opinion 
seems to be that Roy Harris’ Orchestral 
effort entitled When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home, an “American Over- 
ture” is not altogether an inspiring piece 
of music. One critic went so far as to 
write, in effect, that to his notion the 
music had little to say and said that 
little with meager means. 

Conductor Klemperer, of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, however, 
chose to give the work a place this 
season on a program bearing such names 
as Bach, Brahms, Ravel. To give a 
hearing to native compositions is laud- 
able. It remains for the works them- 
selves to prove worthy of the opportu- 


nity. 
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A WORLD PREMIERE of Ethel Leginska’s 
one act opera, Gale, has just been given 
by the Chicago City Opera Company, 
with John Charles Thomas singing and 
Leginska herself wielding the stick. 

Scanty and indifferent comments on Gale 
have reached this department thus far. 
But surely the Windy City is quite the 
proper place to initiate this work, if 
titles mean anything. 
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WHAT A PARADOX that the daughter 
of the great Leschetizky should be living 
in poverty in Vienna and forced to ac- 
cept help in order to maintain life itself. 
Those pianists and teachers who so 
proudly name themselves as one-time pu- 
pils of Theodore Leschetizky or expo- 
nents of his principles of piano playing, 
should be, and doubtless are, first to 
come to the aid of his unfortunate daugh- 
ter. 
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Tue MAcBeTH CLEANERS, a dry-clean- 
ing establishment of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has for its slogan, “Out, damned 
spot!” Culture is a lovely thing. 


ONE WHO enjoys an occasional snort 
finds something to snort about in the 
average issue of Time, which obviously 
enjoys flinging the word “snort” about 
its pungent pages, particularly as a verb. 
In one issue it was possible to count at 
least three spots in which “snorted he” 
or “snorted she.” Effective, but one 
could spare a snort or two. 
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THE uBiguitous O.K.! Conversations 
are infested with it; many telephone con- 
versations may almost be said to begin 
and end with it. The superb succinctness 
of a brisk O. K. is irresistible in an age 
of speed and hurry, and it is a good 
man who can take it or let it alone. 

Though typically American, O. K. has 
found its way into the British vocabu- 
lary. Persons of other nationalities also 
find it useful. But it is in the business 
world where it functions with greatest 
abandon, being varied occasionally with 
the more effete “right” or “check.” 

There is a time and place for every- 
thing, but O. K. doesn’t seem to know 
it. In excuse, there is the argument that 
it is insidiously tempting as a time-saver. 
It is capable of an amazing flexibility 
through a mere shift of accent or vocal 
inflection, whereby it can be made to 
express the gamut of feeling from, as 
Dorothy Parker said of Hepburn’s act- 
ing, A to B. The extent of its useful- 
ness aS an expressive response or com- 
ment in social conversation may not be 
fully appreciated by the higher authori- 
ties, but the still higher authority of 
usage is leading us whither we wot not. 
For instance, in a witty contribution to 
Sat. Eve. Post by Ken Holt, featuring 
a dialogue between a lunch-stand waiter 
and customer, the following variations of 
O. K-ness appear: O. K., Oke., Noke, 
Okey-oke, Okey-okey, Okey-doke, Okey- 
dokey, Okedokarino, Okay and Hokay. 

As far as we know, this declension is 
unfamiliar to the Thackeray Club of 
London (refer to Top Hat). Webster, 
however, recognizes O. K. (“Prob. fr. 
Choctaw oke, hoke, yes it is.”) So one 
gathers that it is O. K. to say O. K. 
Besides, it is an old Indian custom. 
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THE OLD MEANIES—they won’t allow 
Al Capone to wear silk underwear in 
Alcatraz prison. Rumor had it that he 
was ordering fancy shirts and other nice- 
ties from London, but Attorney General 
Cummings investigated and found that 
Capone was wearing the same kind of 
foundation garments as the other boys. 
Too, too devastating. 


ee 


SOMETHING VERY TASTY has come to 
light about crooners. Out on the Pa- 
cific Coast a certain judge was experi- 
menting, reports Irvin Cobb, with the 
harmonic affinities of shellfish and found 
that the lowly oyster promptly opened 
up when approached with a tone cor- 
responding to its natural vibration. “They 
open easiest,” remarks the discoverer, 
“when crooners are performing.” (The 
whole thing sounds fishy, doesn’t it?) 

“Now,” continues Mr. Cobb, “let’s es- 
tablish what form of animal life responds 
spiritually to a columnist.” Which touches 
a new high in tactfulness. 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








HE NEW Three-Book Series of 

Books of Songs with an accompany- 
ing Manual reveals anew the genius of 
the late Robert Foresman and the 
faith of the American Book Company in 
his philosophy and the artistic merit 
of his compilations. The songs of Book 
I are intended for third and fourth 
grade use, Book II is assigned to grades 
five and six, while Book III is designed 
for use above the sixth grade. The 
first two books are divided into halves, 
the first to be used by the lower grade 
and the latter half to be used by the 
upper grade. The proper sequence as 
indicated by the Manual is the favorite 
page-by-page order. Thirty consecutive 
weeks of work are outlined for each of 
the grade levels from the third through 
the sixth. 

Book III is organized on a program 
basis rather than on a calendar basis. 
The salient characteristics of each song 
are pointed out in the Manual. Many 
facts of associated value and interest 
are given. In order to group the songs 
for program purposes, the form, mood, 
national flavor, etc. are emphasized. 
These notes on the individual songs 
should be invaluable to teachers of this 
material. 

The following quotation taken from 
the Manual for the three Books of 
Songs is well worth reprinting, for it 
reveals one of the motivating influences 
utilized by Robert Foresman in select- 
ing music for children in the public 
schools. “Boys and girls of school age 
hear a great deal of music outside of 
school. So much of this is of first- 
class quality that the songs studied in 
the classroom must come up to a high 
standard of excellence if they are to 
compete with it. They must be good 
enough to compel attention and to make 
the pupils feel that the time spent in 
learning them is not being wasted.” 
To Foresman, music education in the 
public schools meant education in the 
art of music, primarily, and only inci- 
dently staff notation drill. He was in- 
terested in the intrinsic aesthetic values 
and not in the detached dimensional 
diatribes that so generally distort mu- 
sic education. It must not be presumed 
that Foresman was opposed to training 
in music reading, for he desired profi- 
ciency in music reading, but he con- 
sidered it a derived skill both secondary 
and inferior to other values of much 
greater significance to the child. An 
active and alert aesthetic attitude based 
upon sympathetic art values and sup- 
ported by appropriate emotional re- 
sponses on the part of the child were 
cardinal principles in his philosophy of 
music education. He wished to make 
the child musically resonant and his 
compilations of song material reveal 
him as a master collector of magnifi- 
cent music designed to accomplish this 
objective. With such a philosophy and 
such materials, legitimate objectives of 
music education may yet be realized.— 
Jacob Kwalwasser. 

Gregorian Chant Manual of the 
Catholic Music Hour. Most Reverend 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Sister Alice 
Marie, O.S.W., and Reverend Gregory 
Hiigle, O.S.B. [Silver, Burdett and Co., 
New York]. The aim of this compre- 
hensive and well organized work is to 
present a method of teaching Gregorian 
Chant in the parochial grade schools, 
paralleling the material presented in 
the six books of The Catholic Music 
Hour. The most modern and advanced 
principles of music education are em- 
ployed to this end: rote, observation, 
reading and study chant. Aims, ma- 
terials, procedures and attainments for 
each of the grades are outlined in de- 
tailed and well ordered form. Since 
few teachers are specialists in Gregor- 
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ian Chant a list of the best phonograph 
records available is provided with spe- 
cific directions for their use in the 
classroom. 

A study of this manual leads to the 
conviction that it represents, to quote 
the foreword, “years of study and re- 
search in the field of Gregorian music. 
The procedure for teaching chant, also, 
is the outgrowth of long and successful 
experimentation with groups of ele- 
mentary school children”. It is unre- 
servedly recommended to all Catholic 
educators who are interested in this im- 
portant subject.—H. Kloman Schmidt. 


Music in My Time. Hubert J. Foss 
{Rich and Cowan, Ltd. Price 6s]. This 
book is for the citizen-musician that 
lives, and must be nurtured, in the 
breast of every school music teacher. 
The volume is uniform with others of 
an “In My Time” series that embraces 
literature, art, the press, and other 
fields of human interest. The selection 
of Mr. Foss to write the volume on 
music was, by testimony of the book it- 
self, most fortunate. 

It is difficult to give in brief form an 
adequate conception of this vivid, lux- 
uriant, wide-ranging piece of writing. 
It is not primarily a discussion of the 
compositions and styles of contempo- 
raneous composers, such as would be 
implied were the title “The Music of 
My Time.” It surveys the whole state 
of music “in my time”: and this leads 
to investigation of the present state of 
music in society, in education, with the 
masses, with the musicians, and as seen 
in modern compositions. So many-sided 
a task touches on social, philosophical 
and aesthetic questions, as well as on 
those which are specifically musical; 
and at no time can these phases advan- 
tageously be compartmentalized. A fine 
integration of thought accordingly char- 
acterizes the book. 

Perhaps the most inclusive of the au- 
thor’s reflections is that this is an age 
of distribution. Let us string some 
quotations together that will outline the 
thought. “The quantity of music today 
is far greater than at any other time 
in history. The quality of the music and 
of the musical endeavour, its power of 
penetration, its influence on life as well 
as on music, are matters for argument. 
. . + Let us see this age for what it 
is. To call it the age of music would be 
to support an artistic fallacy. It is the 
age of distribution. . The dis- 
tribution of music to every man, woman, 
and child has come, and it is hard to 
believe that it has not come to stay.” 

Although the foregoing is one of the 
major conclusions reached, the reader 
should not suppose that the discussion 
leading to it constitutes a major part of 
the book. That topic, with much more, 
occupies less than a tithe of the pages. 
The relation, or separation, today be- 
tween “artist and public”’—a discussion 
that succeeds the above, and that has 
recalled to this reviewer Kenyon Cox’s 
book by that title—is equally discern- 
ing and enlightening; and that leads the 
author to examine the contributions of 
contemporaneous composers, their place 
in the world, their place in musical art, 
the tendencies represented by them, and 
their specific compositions. 

It is evident that many persons who 
are simply thoughtful about life in 
their time—and who, in these days, is 
not?—together with the educator, the 
artist, and the musical-minded public, 
have an interest in this book. The 
American music teacher will be particu- 
larly interested in the comment, mostly 
favorable, made on American public 
school music as seen mainly in our 
bands and orchestras; and all who read 
will find the book dynamic and thought- 
stimulating. For the author, although 
deeply reflective, is not meditative, but 





keenly responsive to concrete situa- 
tions; and he projects the American-like 
allegro tempo of his being into his 


literary style. 
—Will Earhart 


College Music. Randall Thompson 
{The Macmillan Company]. This study 
was undertaken by the Association of 
American Colleges under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Robert L. 
Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, states in his Foreword—and the 
statement is heartening—that it is one 
of a number of studies that the Asso- 
ciation, under grants from the Corpora- 
tion, has been making “within the realm 
of art, broadly conceived.” 

The study is limited to music in the 
liberal arts college. In the year 1932-33, 
Mr. Thompson visited thirty such insti- 
tutions, and his report, as of that year, 
is compiled mainly from written data 
prepared by the college authorities 
themselves and re-submitted to them by 
Mr. Thompson for correction before 
printing. In addition, however, Mr. 
Thompson held innumerable confer- 
ences and interviews, not only with 
teachers but also with students, and he 
attended classes, concerts, meetings of 
musical clubs, and any other events 
“where music was to be found.” Those 
less formal studies contribute much of 
frank judgment and colorful comment 
to his book. 

The author—because, perhaps, condi- 

tions do not warrant so decisive an at- 
titude—neither “points with pride” nor 
“views with alarm.” He does, however, 
give a very clear and complete picture 
of music as it is actually found in our 
colleges, with respect to courses offered, 
eredits given, methods of teaching, 
equipment provided, and student ‘and 
teacher opinion. The expressions of 
opinion, by the way, as well as descrip- 
tions of some actual lessons observed, 
often bring to the pages unexpected 
lightness and humor, and at the same 
time clearer illumination. 
* The chapters cannot be separately 
analyzed here, but in the final one, A 
Program for Development, the author 
endeavors to capitalize the funds of in- 
formation he has collected. The major 
problem encountered is whether applied 
music should be an accredited branch 
of study in a liberal arts college course. 
The author’s answer is in the negative; 
but a subcommittee of three members 
from the Sponsoring Committee, namely, 
Howard Hanson, Harold L. Butler, and 
Paul J. Weaver, subjoin a dissenting 
opinion. Earlier in the book P. G. Clapp 
also contributes to the discussion of 
this much-mooted point. 

Our review has hardly hinted at the 


wealth of interesting material pre- 
sented in the book, because it com- 
prises 279 compact and _ interesting 
pages. It should be widely read and 


studied, as a compendium of knowledge 
and thought about the present and a 
harbinger of desirable movement in the 
future, —will Earhart. 


THEORY 


iL. van Beethoven Symphonies, Books 
I and II. Arr. by Otto Singer [G. 
Schirmer, Inc. Price $2.00 each, Vol. 
1562; Vol. 1563]. There is no more un- 
grateful task than that of arranging 
for ten fingers a large work written for 
full orchestra. On the other hand no 
result is more welcome to the student 
who either does not wish to or has not 
yet developed*the techniques necessary 
for direct study of the score. While 
these two volumes are not prepared for 
class participation by cued instruments 
and numbered measures, they present 
lucid transcriptions of the great works, 
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intact as to theme and fundamental har- 
mony. Musicians, students and teachers 
of music appreciation courses as well 
as the musical layman will be glad to 
be reminded of their existence.—Susan 
T. Canfield. 


OPERETTAS 


The Lad of Stratford. Book and lyrics 
by Milnor Dorey, traditional melodies 
by Bryceson Treharne [The Willis Mu- 
sic Co. Price 60 cents]. A one act play 
with music based on the boyhood of 
Shakespeare, this is an attractive scene 
for an assembly period. The scene is 
laid in the village among the singing 
and dancing of the town children. The 
incident used is the finding of his verses 
by Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh and his subsequent departure for 
London. The traditional songs and 
dances are selected from those of the 
time and are delightfully placed in the 
action. They are scored for SAB, the 
bass singing the melody in some cases. 
The time involved is thirty to forty 
minutes. Ample helps for production 
are given. Altogether it is an attrac- 
tive bit well worth giving.—Susan T. 
Canfield. 


CANTATAS 


The Triumph of Joseph. Text by 
Ralph Thompson. Music by Frederic 
Watson [Somerville, Boyd and Co., Inc. 
Price $1.00]. The authors, in bringing 
out this work hope to draw attention 
to ancient stories which have been close 
to the interests of all people through 
the ages. In this cantata the story of 
Joseph, to his triumph in Egypt, is told 
in simple language which leans, per- 
haps, too heavily on rhyme to make a 
musical setting altogether happy. The 
rhyme is, however, with an occasional 
exception, well handled and accents fa- 
vorably observed. Musically it is sim- 
ple, a vit obvious but not unpleasant, 
with unaffected harmonies well distrib- 
uted over the various voice lines, and 
with considerable variety of rhythm. 
The cantata, which takes an hour for 
performance, is written for four solo 
voices, a woman’s trio, four voice en- 
semble, and piano accompaniment. While 
suited in subject to junior high school 
age, its demands on the bass voices in 
particular direct it toward senior high 
school singers.—Susan T. Canfield. 


The Blacksmiths. By George Dyson— 
German Version by A. Meyrick [Oxford 
University Press, Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Price 75 cents]. This is a realistic set- 
ting of a “Middle-English poem of the 
XIV Century,” freely adapted by a mu- 
sician of thorough scholarship, taste 
and skill. A serious work, assonant as 
to word, with music dissonant and dif- 
ficult, somewhat in the style of Gustave 
Holst’s “Jupiter” and “Mars,” it de- 
serves consideration by choral societies 
with strong bass and alto sections. It 
does not, however, belong to any but 
the very exceptional high school chorus. 
For accompaniment solo piano and or- 
chestra are used, two piano parts and 
three ketile drums being suggested for 
the small choir.—Susan T. Canfield. 


CHORAL OCTAVO 


Harold Flammer, Inc. A number of 
anthems for mixed voices suited to 
church rather than school use. Three 
Norwegian Christmas Carols, arr. for 
mixed voices by Harvey Gaul: (a) Nor- 
wegian Mountain Carol. (b) The Christ- 
mas Bells of Norway. (c) Praise God, 
Extol Him. The third is a tune famil- 
iar to many in the chorale “Praise 
to the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation.” All three are innately beau- 
tiful melodies very interestingly set. 
High school choruses with low basses 
will find them very worth while. 


Galaxy Music Corporation. Hymn to 


the Night, by Marianne Genet. A twen- 
ty-two page setting of Longfellow’s 
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poem for mixed voices and piano. Sensi- 
tive and beautiful, well suited to place 
on an ambitious program. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. A number of songs 
for male, female and mixed voices, 
many of which range beyond immature 
voice limits. A tempting exception is 
Hall Johnson’s setting of Steal Away 
which is available for male voices, un- 
accompanied; for S.A.T.T.B.B., unaccom- 
panied; and for S.S.A., with piano. There 
is a very satisfying arrangement of 
In the Gloaming for alto or mezzo so- 
prano solo with male quartet accom- 
paniment, by Cyr de Brant In all these, 
however, there are fairly low basses and 
high tenors. 


Boosey & Company [Sole Distributors 
for the U. S., Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 
Ine., N. Y.] A collection of not par- 
ticularly distinctive songs of which two 
for S.A.B. are best. (1) Duna, by Jose- 
phine McGill. (2) Bless this House, by 
May H. Brahe. In both the melody is 
in the baritone, both have piano ac- 


companiments, both have been ar- 
ranged by Arvid Samuelson. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. Of the half 


dozen songs submitted for review all 
have interest an@ charm but are un- 
suited to public school use. “The Low 
Backed Car” has lost its essential Irish 
folk quality through too florid treat- 
ment. The Boris Levenson arrangements 
of Russian tunes are clever and sophis- 
ticated, but* for that reason, not de- 
signed to inspire sheer tonal beauty in 
school choruses, where that is a major 
objective. j 


EB. C. Schirmer. Detailed listing indi- 
cates that this material is very val- 
uable and useful though time and space 
forbid further comment. (1) Thanks be 


to Thee. Unison chorus for men’s or 
women’s voices by Georg Friedrich 
Handel. Can be obtained with either 


piano or organ accompaniment. (2) Fac, 
ut ardeat cor meum, from the “Stabat 
Mater” for S.A. and piano, by Pergolesi. 
(3) Quando corpus morietur from the 
“Stabat Mater” for S.A. and piano, by 
Pergolesi. (4) Thou, to Great Latona 
Given. From “Iphigenia in Tauris” for 
S.A. and piano, by Christoph Willibald 
Gluck. (5) Over the Billows, Over 
the Mountains. Two-part chorus for 
women’s voices and piano. Johannes 
Brahms Opus 20, No. 1. Both English 
and German texts are given. (6) True 
Lover’s Heart. Two-part chorus for 
women’s voices. Johannes Brahms. Opus 
66, No. 1. (7) Beware! Two-part chorus 
for women’s voices and piano. Johannes 
Brahms. Opus 66, No. 5. (8) The Bird- 
ling. Two-part chorus for women’s 
voices. Antonin Dvorak. Opus 32, No. 2. 
(9) Me Ye Have Bereaved. The Lamen- 
tation of Jacob. Motet for five-part 
chorus of mixed voices, unaccompanied. 
Cristobal Marales (1512-1553). 
—Huldah Jane Kenley. 


The Christmas Caroler’s Book in Song 
and Story. Torstein O. Krammer [Hall 
& McCreary. Price 50 cents]. A collec- 
tion of forty-nine of the finest, best 
loved and most usable Christmas songs. 
An excellently written and authentic 
history of each carol is included. Tough 
paper binding, seasonable decoration, 
clear type and good index promise sat- 
isfying and long continued service.— 
Huldah Jane Kenley. 


The Junior Chorister. Two volumes— 
Carl F. Mueller [Harold Flammer, 
Inc. Price 60 cents per volume]. Each 
volume contains ten two-part anthems 
for treble voices. In a foreword the 
author states that in their preparation 
there have been two dominating objec- 
tives, the first being to use texts worthy 
of a service of worship. In pursuance 
of this he has made liberal use of the 
Psalms, other scriptural texts and 
verses from Eleanor Sutphen, Christina 
Rosetti, Hymns for the Young, Found- 
ling Hospital Collection (1796) and other 
such fine sources. They are, uniformly, 
texts of reverence, beauty and dignity. 








The second objective: to give musical 
expression to the spirit of the text. 
Mr. Mueller gives evidence of feeling 
for spiritual significance, and of tech- 
nical skill to use the musical idiom 
fluently, vocally and appropriately. 
There is natural, unlabored manipula- 
tion of rhythm, melody and harmony 
in musical structure of expressive style 
that needs no artificial interpretation. 
He has made music appropriate to sa- 
cred worship, safe for young voices and 
of such substantial merit as to earn 
the respectful interest of young sing- 
ers of musical intelligence —Huldah 
Jane Kenley. 


ORCHESTRA 


Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) Italian Favor- 
ites—arr. by S. J. Darsey. A delightful 
waltz medley introducing Tesora Mio, 
Speranze Perdute, Ciribiribin, Maria 
Mari, O Sole Mio, Cielito Lindo, Torna 
a Surriento, and La Spagnola. Of me- 
dium difficulty. (2) Sipapu, Ritualistic 
Indian Dance, from “Legend of Hani’— 
Henry Hadley. Very good, but difficult. 
“The composer has not attempted to 
use any actual Indian themes, but has 
composed a characteristic piece with his 
own original themes, using the Indian 
drum and kettle drums to create the 
pulsating rhythms of the Aborigines. 
The arrangement of the Dance has 
been made with expert consideration for 
the practical needs of either large or 
small instrumental combinations. To 
this end the composer scored it for 
symphony orchestra, but cued the indi- 
vidual parts with such care and good 
judgment that the work is equally ef- 
fective for smaller orchestras as well.” 
(3) March Triumphant—Wilber Cheno- 
weth, arr. by Charles J. Roberts. A 
very effective arrangement of a strong 
march. (Four minutes long.) (4) Olym- 
pian, Festival March—Albert Roth. A 
sturdy march with good parts for all 
the instruments. (Four minutes long.) 
(5) Orgy of Spirits—A. Iljinsky, arr. 
by Charles J. Roberts. Good, but dif- 
ficult. (Four minutes long.) (6) Over- 
ture Harlequinade — John McGhie, arr. 
by Charles J. Roberts. Much like a 
slow march, with a few variations. 
(Five minutes long.)—Lee M. Lockhart. 


BAND 


The Goldman Band System. Goldman 
and Leidzen. [Carl Fischer, Inc.] Pro- 
fessedly for the developing of tone, in- 
tonation, and phrasing of bands after 
they have passed the beginning stages, 
this work should be quite helpful in- 
deed. It is based upon the fact that 
good listening is the first requisite of 
good playing. Mr. Goldman’s plea for 
slower but more accurate development 
of young players strikes a responsive 
chord in the reviewer. If habits that 
result in good tone, intonation, and 
phrasing” are not established by slow 
but sure progress in the beginning 
methods, Mr. Goldman’s book is inval- 
uable to correct the faults established 
by over-acceleration. The scales are 
the real basis of the first of the two 
books presenting the system. Around 
each scale are built exercises of con- 
trapuntal nature. This treatment leads 
up to a choral style that prepares ad- 
mirably for Book Two, a book of thirty 
well-arranged, short melodies of the 
masters.—Lee M. Lockhart. 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


@. Schirmer, Inc. (1) For violin and 
piano: Maia Bang’s Recreation Music. 
32 graded violin pieces in first position, 
with easy piano accompaniment. Pro- 
vides good supplementary material for 
beginning students, whether on. the 
Maia Bang or other methods. (2) violin 
and piano: Foster Sonatina, by John 
Tasker Howard. Based on Foster melo- 
dies, good beginning studies in higher 
positions. (3) Juilliard Intermediate 
Series of Solo Music for Wind Instru- 
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ments—Georges Barrere, editor; Nicolai 
Tcherepnin, composer: I—An Old Rus- 
sian Melody—fiute and piano; II—Pas- 
torale—oboe and piano; III—A Carefree 
Tune—clarinet and piano; IV—Simple 
Variations—bassoon and piano (diffi- 
cult); V—Fanfares—trumpet (no valves 
used) and piano (easy); VI—A Prayer 
—bass trombone and piano (easy). 


The Boston Music Co. For violin and 
piano: Third Position Tunes by Jennie 
Darnill. Fourteen melodic pieces (folk 
tunes) arranged for either class or pri- 
vate instruction. Very good. 

—Lee M. Lockhart. 


M. Witmark & Sons. Woodwind En- 
sembles—(1) Flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon (additional clarinet substituting 
for oboe if desired): A Southland Sketch, 
based on the Dvorak Largo and Deep 
River. The liberties taken by Mr. Tar- 
low, the arranger, have not been exces- 
sive. The woodwinds fit the moods of 
both pieces exceedingly well. (2) Two 
B-flat clarinets, alto clarinet, bass clar- 
inet. Fantasia—William Spencer John- 
son. This original for the clarinet 
should be a welcome one. The number 
is rather difficult in spots, but worth 
the effort necessary for its rendition. 
Alabama Sketches—Sol. B. Cohen. An- 
other original for this combination. It 
shows originality and should be very 
interesting. It is not overdifficult. I 
like to see the ranges of the various 
instruments as sensibly used as in this 
number. (3) Flute, oboe, B-flat clari- 
net, alto clarinet, bassoon: A Little 
Symphony —Carl Eppert. Mr. Eppert 
has here given us a major work. It is 
serious music, modern in nature. It is 
serious also because it can be performed 
only by artists who practice seriously, 





alone and together. Due to its great 
difficulty it will probably be too seldom 
performed. The three movements con- 
sume nineteen minutes of performing 
time. (4) Brass Ensembles—Fugue in 
B-flat (Horn quartet)—Bach. Well done 
and worth the time of any horn section. 
A Short Overture (Cornet quartet)— 
William Spencer Johnson. This orig- 
inal fits the trumpet quartet in great 
style. The number is not difficult, but 
its use would be most salutary. Sol- 
veje’s Song—Grieg. Three trumpets, 
two trombones, tuba—horn parts may 
be substituted for the third trumpet and 
trombone. This fascinating song has 
been beautifully transcribed by George 
J. Trinkaus. It should prove to be a 
favorite. Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2—Rach- 
maninoff. Two trumpets, horn, trom- 
bone, baritone and tuba—alternate third 
trumpet for horn and horn for trom- 
bone. This transcription by George 
Trinkaus will be welcomed by any audi- 
ence because of its great popularity as 
a piano piece. Two Sonatas (Piano Trio) 
—Maureto Cazzatti. Old Italian music 
is much drawn upon of late by musi- 
cians who have recognized the charm 
of the music of days gone by. Maureto 
Cazzatti (middle seventeenth century) 
wrote for both choral and _ instru- 
mental groups. That his works were 
considered masterful by his contempor- 
aries is understandable when one reads 
through the two sonatas, “restored and 
edited” by Ross Lee Finney. The orig- 
inal cello part characteristically follows 
the bass line of the piano part, but Mr. 
Finney has added an optional cello part 
of independent character which he hopes 
“is not too much out of keeping with 
the music of the period.” These trios 
are historically and musically interest- 
ing. —Lee M. Lockhart 
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PAUL J. WEAVER 





ACH, Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; 

trans. by Stokowski; played by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra—Victor 8697. This single record is 
surely entitled to be listed as the best 
record of the month. As a recording, it 
is remarkable, powerful in its sweep, 
really a stupendous realization of Bach’s 
intent in his great music. This replaces 
Victor 6751, an earlier electric record- 
ing of the work by the same artist; that 
was, in its day, a remarkable record, 
but the new one is much more clear 
mechanically, and its adherence to tonal 
verities makes the music live in a new 
way. Stokowski has been criticized in 
these columns for many of his Bach 
transcriptions. He is on safer ground 
in transcribing an organ composition, 
and in this transcription he brings 
Bach’s music to fulfilment, not altering 
its character by enlarging its grandeur. 


Beethoven Sonata in C sharp minor 
(Moonlight), Op. 27, No. 2; Wilhelm 
Bachaus—Victor 8735-6. Mr. Bachaus 
gives this familiar sonata a splendid in- 
terpretation, and the recording is su- 


perior. This is much better than the 
earlier recording for Brunswick by 
Kempf. The second record also con- 


tains Bach’s Pastorale from the Christ- 
mas Oratorio, exquisite music beauti- 
fully played. 


Bach-Handel Album; the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments—Victor 
Set M271. This album contains record- 
ings of three works: K. P. E. Bach’s 
Suite in D; J. S. Bach’s Second Sinfonia 
from Cantata No. 35, Geist and Seele; 
and Handel’s Fireworks Music Suite. 
The K. P. E. Bach Suite is labeled “for 
four viols”; it is not listed in the cata- 
logues of this composer’s works, which 
contain no mention of compositions by 
him for viols; this is probably one of 
the manuscripts recently found by Casa- 


desus in the Biblioteque Nationale. It 
surely is a very early composition, 
probably written under the active direc- 
tion of Karl Philipp’s father, for it is 
distinctly in the style of the elder Bach. 
The J. S. Bach Sinfonia is a reduction 
of an orchestral number from the 
Church Cantata. The Handel Suite was 
written originally for fifty-six wind in- 
struments; one wonders why it has been 
reduced to such a restricted combina- 
tion as four viols and a harpsichord, 
for in this form the character of the 
number is completely altered, to its 
enormous detriment. As in the case of 
the other albums issued by the other- 
wise admirable American Society of An- 
cient Instruments, one is glad to have 
recordings of these pieces, but greatly 
wishes that the music had been re- 
corded in its original form and with its 
original instrumentation. 


L’Anthologie Sonore, Vol. 2. With this 
volume is completed the first year of 
one of the most important recordings 
that has been issued. This is a sub- 
scription album, for which the Gramo- 
phone Shop, New York City, is the sole 
American representative. The two vol- 
umes now issued contain a wide variety 
of otherwise unavailable and exceed- 
ingly valuable music from the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries. It is difficult 
to imagine how any teacher of the his- 
tory of music can work without these 
recordings. They have been made under 
the guidance of the eminent musicolo- 
gist, Dr. Curt Sachs, which guarantees 
not only historical accuracy but also 
the splendid performance which is uni- 
form throughout the twenty numbers 
presented. Too much praise can not be 
given to these recordings. 


The Delius Society, Vol. 1; A sub- 


scription album issued by the English 
Columbia Company, but available 
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through most dealers in this country. 
The music of Frederick Delius is rec- 
ognized in England and on the Conti- 
nent as being as important as any 
music of the present generation, and it 
is the opinion of most British and Con- 
tinental musicians that Delius will be 
recognized in the future as one of the 
really great composers of this day. Un- 
fortunately his music is all too little 
known in the United States, pro- 
grammed only comparatively rarely. On 
that very account hundreds of Amer- 
ican music lovers will be particularly 
grateful for a volume of recordings of 
his compositions; and that gratitude 
will be greatly increased as soon as 
they listen to the records themselves. 
The editors have chosen exceedingly 
beautiful music; the performances are 
exceptionally fine; and the recording is 
really first rate. The volume contains 
the closing scenes from Koanga, the 
symphonic poem Paris, the shorter sym- 
Phonic poem Eventyr, the Serenade 
from Hasson, and two songs: To the 
Queen of My Heart, and Love’s Philos- 
ophy. 

Two single Bach records are to be 
heartily recommended. Victor 8660 con- 
tains the Ricarcare a 6, played by Ed- 
win Fischer and his chamber orchestra; 
this is a number from the Musikalisches 
Opfer, the second recent recording from 
that great work. Victor 25095 is an or- 
gan recording by Archer Gibson con- 
taining the preludes to two of the 
Church Cantatas, Ich ruf’ zu dir, and 
Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss im Grabe. 
The playing is clean cut and straight- 
forward, with admirable avoidance of 
exaggeration. 


Sir Henry Bishop, Lo, Here the Gen- 
tle Lark (Shakespeare); sung by Lily 
Pons, with flute obbligato by Gordon 
Walker; orchestra conducted by John 
Barbirolli—Victor 8733. This is really 
a charming song; one wonders why it 
is so seldom sung by coloraturas who 
like to do duets with the flute. The 
record also contains the aria, Ah, Je le 
sais, from Mozart’s Magic Flute, one 
of the choice spots in this fine opera. 
Mme. Pons is a shade off pitch several 
times, and at times is indefinite in her 
interpretation, but the record is worth 
having for the sake of the Bishop song. 


Handel, Four Choruses from the Mes- 
siah; Malcolm Sargent conducting the 
Royal Choral Society and the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra—Victor 11824 
contains Glory to God and Behold the 
Lamb of God; Victor 11825 contains 
And the Glory of the Lord and the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus. All four of these 
choruses are beautifully and very ef- 
fectively sung. This, combined with 
first rate recording, makes the two rec- 
ords invaluable to hundreds of music 
teachers and choral directors. 


Beethoven, Two Excerpts from Fidelio 
—Victor 11826. Both of these are con- 
certed numbers: Er sterbe is a highly 
dramatic passage for four soloists; Mir 
ist so Wunderbar is also for a combina- 
tion of four voices but is, by contrast, 
a passage of great lyric beauty. Emi- 
nent German singers are used, with the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Fritz Zweig. This record will fill a 
long-felt need for everyone who teaches 
opera or its history. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, Capriccio Espagnol. 
Arthur Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra—Victor 11827-8. Mr. Fiedler 
gives this highly colorful, Spanish- 
flavored Russian music a splendidly live 
interpretation and the recording is very 
fine. 


Gershwin, Rhapsody in Blue—Victor 
11822-3; the performance by Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra 
with Mr. Sanroma at the piano. Mr. 
Sanroma does a brilliant job of it; one 
wishes that Paul Whiteman had been 
conducting this very fine orchestra. The 
second record is filled with Gershwin’s 
Strike Up the Band. 
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graded, easy steps, maintaining interest of the pupil. 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY resin: s:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Honegger, Concertino for Piano and 

. Ormandy and the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony with Eunice Norton at the 
piano—Victor 8765. This is filled with 
much more melodic and patterned inter- 
est than other Honegger music which 
has been recorded. The rhythm is a 
mixture of fox trot and blues effects. 


Popular Music. First honors go to 
Mr. Cole Porter for his music from 
“Jubilee”, and are divided between 
Johnny Green’s recording of this on 
Brunswick 7521 and Paul Whiteman’s 
on Victor 25135; both of these record- 
ings contain the two songs, A Picture 
of Me Without You, and Me and Marie. 
The music and text of both are very 
clever. The Whiteman and Green ver- 
sions are completely different from each 
other—one compliments the arrangers 
on their versatility and the composer 
on the adaptability of his music. @ Mr. 
Whiteman includes these two and other 
numbers from the same show in a med- 
ley appearing as Victor 36175. Both 
this and his Top Hat medley (Victor 
36174) are decidedly worth owning. 


Two more Jubilee numbers are in- 
cluded by Xavier Cugat on Victor 25133. 
And on Victor 25113 Mr. Whiteman 
almost outdoes Reginald Foresythe in 
increasing the cleverness of his music. 
Mr. Foresythe, Mr. Porter and Mr. 
Berlin have very definitely been going 
Places this fall! e For ridiculously 
clever text, see The Pig Got Up, Victor 
25092; and for a terribly silly song 
cleverly treated, Animal Crackers, 
Brunswick 7495. Lanny Ross does some 
really fine singing on Brunswick 7508. 
These are other current contenders for 
high-record in the popular field: Bruns- 
wick 7509, 7515, 7517, 7522 and 75365; 
Columbia 3075D; Victor 25109, 25111, 
25122, 25125, 25134 and 25141. 





THE GENERAL MUSIC COURSE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Continued from page 19 





The junior high general music class 
must have variety. A unison song will 
probably be followed by a part song, a 
sad song by a humorous one. The 
teacher will consciously seek variety of 
presentation as well as material, and 
will welcome pupil suggestion as well as 
participation in making lesson plans. 
There will be listening lessons supple- 
menting and correlating with the singing 
lessons, and a period of hard work will 
be followed by one of more playful 
activity. 

In making his plans the teacher will 
sO arrange matters that the pupils never 
know exactly what is to happen—nor 
when. Variety is not only the spice of 
life, it is the saving element in any 
teaching-learning situation, and especial- 
ly in a junior high school music class. 
Often variety is secured by making a 
consistent attempt to correlate the songs 
with other subjects. This has a certain 
value but if overdone is likely to result 
in too much choosing of material be- 
cause the words correlate with some 
other subject, instead of selecting songs 
because they are lovely or of the right 
grade of difficulty, or because in some 
other way they fit the child’s musical 
needs at the time. And yet correlation is 
worth at least something, especially if 
the teachers of other subjects are will- 
ing to call upon the teacher of music 
for help, instead of expecting the music 
department to do all the correlating. 

Physical equipment is never as im- 
portant as quality of instruction, yet it 
has considerable to do with success in 
teaching junior high school music. A 
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well-lighted, tastefully decorated room 
at once lifts up one’s spirits; but a dark, 
dull, ugly room is depressing. A good 
piano, frequently tuned, enables the 
teacher to supply inspiring accompani- 
ments, thus enhancing the musical effect 
and causing the singing experience to 

far more attractive. It also makes 
possible occasional solo performance by 
members of the class and others. An ex- 
cellent phonograph so enhances the effect 
of records of musical masterpieces that 
they become really worth listening to, 
instead of being merely a wheezy, whin- 
ing, rattling skeleton which the teacher 
hears as a beautiful musical composition 
because he has at some time listened to 
a fine orchestra play it; but which to 
the children, who have not had such an 
experience, is simply wheezy, whining, 
rattling phonograph playing. A good 
blackboard with staffs painted on it, com- 
fortable chairs, well-lighted desks, con- 
venient storage space for books and 
records—all these are small things, but 
each contributes its tiny quota to a 
happy and meaningful musical experi- 
ence; and if left out makes the teacher’s 
task just so much more difficult. 


Songbooks 


Finally, the type of songbook has 
much to do with what happens. The 
ideal plan is to have several books avail- 
able and to choose the best and most 
suitable songs from each one. If there 
can be but one book, then let it be a 
really distinguished volume, with both 
unison songs and part songs, with music 
of many moods—and for both boys and 
girls. Especially let it contain really good 
music; music that the teacher himself 
can enthuse over, for if the teacher 
does not feel a glow in his heart as he 
conducts, he can evoke no answering 
glow in the pupils’ hearts. 
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OFFICIAL HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Music Educators National Conference 
New York City—March 29-April 3, 1936 


Following is a list of the codperating hotels in the area in which Conference 
Early reservation of hotel rooms is advisable. 
indicate your first, second and third choice in the spaces provided below, also 
the type of accommodations you wish. You will be advised promptly concerning 


Let many of the songs have virility 
so that the manly boy may not feel 
degraded as he sings them. And let the 
words be of such high quality the 
English teacher will think of music as 
an ally instead of an enemy. Such song- 
books are becoming available and if the 
teacher does not search them out and 
insist on having them purchased, it is 
because he does not realize how supreme- 
ly important is this matter of material. 

Many teachers of junior high school 
music pin their faith almost entirely to 
“units of work.” Thus for a month or 
so “primitive music” will be the topic 
and the songs sung and the records 
played will give experience in this phase. 
At another time church music or art 
music or opera will be the order of the 
day, and the lesson plans will center 
about one of these topics for a period 
of weeks or months. This plan has many 
things in its favor but also some things 
against it, and sometimes concentrating 
on a topic evokes a certain continuous 
interest and enthusiasm which the mis- 
cellaneous material of the ordinary pro- 
gram does not achieve. Yet it is not 
the only way and must not be considered 
so. It must also be admitted this scheme 
will work far better in the hands of a 
strong and influential teacher, and that 
the average instructor will find it more 
difficult to teach the same kind of 
material for a month or more without 
inducing a certain flagging of interest 
on the part of his pupils. 

Conducting a junior high school music 
class is as difficult a task as falls to the 
lot of any teacher. It therefore calls for 
intelligent, intensive, and continuing 
preparation as does almost no other sub- 
ject, and he who succeeds in both in- 
teresting the pupils in such a class and 
in causing them to grow in musical skill 
and appreciation may well be proud of 
his accomplishment. 
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Indicate your prefer- 

ence by inserting fig-| Check if Single Check if Double Bed | Checkif Twin Bed 

ures 1, 2 and 3 in| Desired With Bath | Desired With Bath | Desired With Bath 

squares below Rate Rate Rate 
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oO Governor Clinton. . oO 3.00 to 5.00 oO 4.00 to 7.00 Oo 5.00 to 7.00 
oO BENE non ccasabs oO 2.00 to 3.00 | 2.50 to 4.00 oO 3.00 to 4.00 
[] Lincoln ........... oO 2.50 to 4.00 im 3.50 to 6.00 oO 3.50 to 6.00 
oO Martinique ....... oO 2.00 to 3.50 oO 3.00 to 4.50 oO 4.00 to 5.00 
[] McAlpin .......... oO 2.50 to 4.00 oO 4.00 to 6.00 oO 4.50 to 7.00 
[] New TOURS. cess oO 3.50 to 5.00 oO 5.00 to 7.00 O 6.00 to 10.00 
oO Pennsylvania ..... Oo 3.50 to 6.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 oO 5.00 to 8.00 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 
4, 4935. 


State of Illinois 
County of Cook 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 
Buttelman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Blud., Chicago. 

Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 
son Blud., Chicago. 

Business Manager, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Executive Committee: Herman F. Smith, President, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; John W. Beattie, Evanston, 
Ill.; Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ernest 
G. Hesser, Cincinnati, Ohio; William W. Norton, 
Flint, Michigan; R. Lee Osburn, River Forest, 
ml. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) ; 

(Signed) C. V. Burrerman. 

Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day 
of October, 1935. 


[seat] Cnartes E. Lutrtor, 


Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 12, 1938.) 
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